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O look into the future—to know what styles and fabrics will be proper and correct in men’s fine 

Suits and overcoats for the coming season—is simply to see the complete array of perfect gar- 

ments now being displayed by the leading clothiers who represent The House of Kuppenheimer. 

Undoubtedly, it would be presuming a great deal on our part were we to say: “You can’t get a 
perfect garment unless you get ours.” Furthermore, it wouldn’t be true. But we do say—and we are 
justified —*‘ Wait until you have seen the styles and fabrics authorized by The House of Kuppenheimer 
before making your purchases. Otherwise you will ignore a most important factor—largely the creative 
factor—in those things that go to make good form and good taste in men’s fine clothes.” 


In practically every city and town where there is a good clothier—a particular 
merchant—you’ll be able to secure Kuppenheimer Clothes. We shall be pleased 
to send you a book of authoritative styles for men, merely for the asking. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Heating that Aids Rent or Sale 


The statement: “This building heated by Steam” or “by Water” is now 

; : generally understood to mean that 
cottages, mansions, stores or offices 
thus outfitted are made so comfortable 
with so low a fuel cost and little care 
as to insure quicker sale or higher 


rental (usually 10% to 15% more). 


~_MERICAN [DEAL 


will prove a permanent, dividend-paying investment in buildings—OLD or new, FARM or city. Out- 
fit soon pays for itself in fuel savings, in absence of repairs; while ashes and coal gases are not puffed 
into living rooms to destroy furniture, carpets, draperies, etc. Tenants or purchasers expect to pay 
more — owners thus get higher rentals or better sale price. 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made on the unit or sectional plan and may there- 
fore at any time be easily and quickly changed in size should rooms or building be altered (65% of all 
buildings are remodeled). Unlike stoves or hot air furnaces, IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors will outlast the building —can always be made larger or smaller for any changed heating needs. 


ADVANTAGE 4: All fire surfaces of IDEAL Boilers are at such pitch or angle that they are 
practically self-cleaning. Further, these heating surfaces are 
so arranged or inclined that the heat rays are brought directly 
against every inch of their area. Hence the high value of 
these heating surfaces, all of which are backed by water, which 
absorbs the greatest possible percentage of the heat and distrib- 
utes it through the piping to the hollow, graceful AMERICAN 
Radiators, located at such places in the rooms where needed 
to uniformly warm the entire building. Note that a deposit of 
% inch of soot, which is a nonconductor of heat, requires 50% 
more fuel than when the heating surfaces are clean. 





Write to-day for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth the full ADVANTAGES, 
explaining construction and best arrangement of the heating outfit, how to run the 
boiler to secure greatest fuel economy, etc. Better put in the outfit now, at out-of- Conenasetan view of tro-gn: of IDAL, Uidien deine eed 
season prices and by best mechanics. Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout cleaning surfaces and sensitive heating surface. 
America and Europe. 
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The Paint that Covers Most 


HE vital thing to know about paint is, what will it doP —not so much 
how quality is arrived at, but is it there ?— 
—Covering power, spreading capacity, beauty, wearing quality. 
One gallon like another, one square inch of painted work like another, 
this year, next year, and the after years—failing gradually and evenly, 
leaving a smooth, clean surface for repainting. 
And the maker’s honor-bound word for service. 
That’s “HIGH STANDARD” efficiency, uniformity, responsibility. 





painter. 

The good painter will look after the surface, the weather 
and the workmanship, and insure the job’s being right—so don’t 
belittle Afs worth. But he must have the right materials to work with. 

He needs ““HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT—ready-for- 
the-brush—because it is the 
paint for sure results; it is the 
paint that saves him valuable 
time (and with journeymen 
painters’ time worth anywhere 
from 25 to 60 cents an hour, 
that’s a worth-while saving for 
both you and him). 

“HIGH STANDARD” 

PAINT is mixed and ground 

by modern and specially designed 
machinery of wonderful power, pre- 
cision and adjustment, to a velvety 
fineness and smoothness and evenness 
that human hands—however trained 
and tireless—could never attain. 

This means reducing the pigment to 
the finest, flour-like particles and sur- 
rounding each separate particle with a 
tiny film of oil. ““HIGH STANDARD” 
PAINT contains more particles to the 
gallon than any other. Imagine a man- 
with-a-paddle approaching such fineness 
as that! 

Actual tests have proven that “‘HIGH STANDARD” PAINT 
covers 350 to 400 square-feet to a gallon (two coats), against 225 to 
300 square-feet per gallon covered by ‘‘ white lead and oil.”’ 

Now, there is no “‘black art’? or mystery connected with the 
making of ‘HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT. 

The long-step-ahead in modern paint-making has been away from 
the primitive “‘strictly pure’’ white lead and oil delusion, with its 
rule-of-thumb mixing and tinting, and uncertain results, toward 
scientific principles and rational formulae. 

That white-lead-and-oil is nof up to the present requirements of 
efficiency has been officially decided by the French and German 

governments, and agreed to by master 
painters and paint experts. 

In over thirty years of progressive paint- 
making, we have learned what materials 


(5 painting requires good paint, a good surface, a good 


combine to give best results—how to make a paint which will, in 
the two or three coats used, dry thoroughly, the under coat a little 
harder than the upper, with very slight difference in drying between 
the adjoining coats. We have learned that not any one pigment 
combines with any one liquid to secure all these qualities. - 
to-use-and-how comes from experience, scientific and practical knowl- 
edge, organization. 
“HIGH STANDARD” 
PAINT contains nothing that 
does not need to be in paint 
—nothing as an adulterant. 
“HIGH STANDARD” 
proportions represent a third- 
of-a-century of deliberate, in- 
telligent working toward per- 
fection—of practical test upon 
test—chemical and mechanical, directed 
by practical painters—of fining and 
refining—just enough pigment, just 
enough liquide (and they are of equal 
importance) for body, elasticity, wear 
and covering power. 
We give each lot of paint made 
a thorough, practical test; then run 
the paint, full weight and full meas- 
ure, (every size with full U. S. Stand- 
ard measure of paint, not ‘‘capacity”’ 
only), into cans which are perfectly 


Gives Best Results poe 


Because these cans are air-tight 
the contents remain unchanged, and “‘HIGH STANDARD” PAINT 
is as fresh and live and good when the can is opened as when it was 
sealed. 

There is a Lowe Brothers paint for every requirement—includ- 
ing, besides “‘HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT, Interior 
Enamel for woodwork and walls; Vernicol Enamel White for fine 
finish and bath-rooms; Vernicol Stain for floors and woodwork, 
etc., etc. 

“LITTLE BLUE FLAG” Varnish means highest quality and best 
results. 

“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT and the full Lowe Brothers line 
is sold in almost every town by the leading paint dealer—always 
marked with the ‘‘ LITTLE BLUE FLAG”’—,your protection. 

We will gladly send the name of the ‘HIGH STANDARD” dealer 
nearest you and also— 











We Want to Send You FREE 
Our New Book 


“PAINT AND PAINTING” 








—The gist of practical paint-knowledge—that should be in every house-owner’s hands, no matter who does his 
painting — good stuff in it for painters, too. Write for your free copy today. 


E LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO 


PAINTMAKERS — VARNISHMAKERS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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sworn and examined, every 
one of whom had been either 
excused for cause or challenged 
ptorily, before my name was called, and I made my 
way in as dignified a manner as I could through the crowd 
in the courtroom to the witness-chair. I took the oath to 
true answers give to all questions put to me in regard to my 
fitness to serve as a juryman in the case of the People 
inst John Stanton, charged with murder, and, in answer 
to the interrogatories of the Assistant District Attorney, 
stated in a clear voice that my name was Roger Gilman, 
that I was by profession an editor, married, childless, had no 
opinion on the merits of the case (I admitted having read 
more or less about it, but, of course, did not believe every- 
thing I saw in the papers), and would follow the law as laid 
down by the Court. 

From my seat I could see Stanton nod to his lawyer at 
the conclusion of my examination. Earlier in the morning 
the prisoner had been pointed out to me by my friend Smith, 
whom, to our mutual surprise, I had encountered at the door 
of the courtroom in the act of presenting his subpoena to the 
officer on duty. 

“Hello, Gilman!”’ he cried, poking me in the back. ‘So 
they’ve got you, too, have they? Well, it’ll be an exciting 
case. Between you and me, the fellow ought to get it in the 
neck. I suppose they’ll frame up some sort of a plea for 
sympathy —‘unwritten law’ or something. All rot! That 
doesn’t go here. The girl is a clever little one, though. I 
saw her once at the theatre.”’ 

He gave me a few details about the case which he had 
read and of which I had not heard, and added some anec- 
dotes about Stanton’s prodigal career. 

“The People are satisfied,’ said the Assistant District 
Attorney, after a conference with his chief, during which 
they scrutinized me with a care that was a shade annoying. 

“The defense is more than ready to accept Mr. Gilman,” 
supplemented, with a genial smile, the rotund, ecclesiastical- 


Nievor talesmen had been 


looking lawyer for the prisoner. I could not help feeling a certain confidence in the man, 
even though from my previous knowledge of the case I knew he was intending to mislead 


me later by an appeal to mawkish sentiment. 


“Juror, look upon the defendant; defendant, look upon the juror,” intoned the clerk, 


while there was a furious dashing of pencils throughout the 


Stanton arose and looked at me unsteadily. I fastened my gaze on his mouth, which 
I suddenly wished that I had 


kept twitching slightly. Icould not have met his eye. 
Tun away to Europe, or lied about 
myself on the witness-stand. 


AUTHOR OF HIS DAY 
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From Which Had Been Cut All Reference to the Case 


vals: ‘‘Let him go! 








CONFESSIONS OF A JUROR 


By PERCIVAL SALTUS 


IN COURT, A WHITE CAT 


best of it. I hope it won’t take for- 
ever. This publicity makes me sick. 
There is a woman back there who has 
just drawn a picture of you for the 
Sphere—it is sométhing fierce—and labeled it ‘Juror Gil- 
man’s tender mouth and sympathetic eye.’ By this time 
she is probably doing me under the title, ‘Smith, the human 
bulldog.’”’ 

“It’s sickening,’’ I answered, mentally resolving from that 
moment to become adamant. , 

‘Jurors will not converse during the trial,’’ growled the 
sudge, tapping with his gavel and glaring in our direction. 
Somehow, it seemed rather unnecessary of him, and that 
he was taking an unfair advantage to assert his own im- 
portance. 

Smith and I said no more, and gradually the box began 
to fill up. At lunchtime the Judge informed us that he 
was compelled under the law to admonish us not to converse 
about the trial among ourselves and not to form or express 
any opinion as to the defendant’s guilt or innocence. 
Then the spectators were instructed to retain their seats 
while we filed out of court, and, flanked by policemen, we 
marched to a distant and very dirty restaurant, where 
arrangements had been made for feeding us. 

I found my fellow-jurors sufficiently agreeable and mod- 
erately intelligent men of the commercial type, and it seemed 
to me that the State had managed very cleverly to select a 
majority who had the undershot jaw and cold, determined 
expression that one is wont to associate with the traditional 
Roman senator. For one thing, they were all ‘‘ wise”’ to their 
job, as the saying is, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that there must be a good deal of ‘‘pull’’ connected with 
the selection of the very undesirable hostelry to which 
we had been conducted. Smith blamed the District 
Attorney, and expressed it as his opinion that it was bad 
tactics to send us to such a place for our meals, asserting 
rather loudly that he expected to be treated like a ‘‘ white 
man.” 


On the way back we were followed by a large crowd of loafers, who hollered at inter- 
Acquit him! 


Served the other fellow right!’’ These, Smith 


alleged, were probably hired by Stanton’s lawyers, and I suspected as much myself, but 


courtroom. 


reminded him that the Judge had instructed us not to talk about the case. Smith slowly 
drew down an eyelid, and inquired if I thought he cared a ‘‘tinker’s cuss’’ for any direc- 
tions an old fool like that might see fit to give. 
not to allow himself to be bullied and treated like a small child. To this I said nothing, 


He had sworn to render a true verdict — 


deeming it incompatible with my 
dignity as foreman. 





“—— a true verdict to find upon 
the evidence, so help you God!” 
concluded the clerk sonorously. 

“T do!” I answered defiantly. 

“Take your seat in the box,”’ said 
the clerk, and I entered and sank 
down in the fereman’s chair, while 
the court officer handed me my 
tubbers and overcoat with elaborate 
attentiveness. 

I experienced a momentary feeling 
of importance, which was instantly 
succeeded by the recollection of 
having read that defendants’ law- 
yers always endeavored to get the 
least intelligent-looking men they 
could on the jury. After all, it was 
hot much of acompliment. I must 
have looked “easy.” 

Smith was the next talesman 
called, and I was astonished at the 
assurance with which, after what he 
had said to me in the morning, 
he asserted that he could lay aside 
any previously-formed opinion and 
render a fair and impartial verdict. 
He is a clean-cut fellow, with a 
Well-shaped head, and both sides 
accepted him. 

“Well,” he said, seating himself 








As we passed ‘‘ Newspaper Row”’ 
I could not help catching a glimpse 
of a huge bulletin, headed ‘ Every 
Woman’s Heart Throbs for Kath- 
erine Stanton.” 

“Ugh!” cried Smith. 
that make you ill?” 

“Is her name Katherine?” I 
asked in spite of myself. Then I 
avoided Smith’s inquiring look and 
hid my confusion by lighting a cigar, 
for Smith had been an usher at my 
wedding three years before. 

Once we were in court again 
events began to move rapidly 
enough. The jury was completed, 
and the case opened for the People. 
The District Attorney called our 
attention to the importance of the 
case, owing to the publicity given 
toit. Anunfair verdict would have 
an immeasurable influence for evil. 
Stanton had approached Briggs, his 
victim, on a public street, and shot 
him dead without a moment’s warn- 
ing. It was a deliberate and pre- 
meditated killing. The State would 
ask for a verdict of murder in the 
first degree. 

One by one the prosecution 


** Doesn't 








beside me. ‘‘We’ve got to make the 





It was as if We Had Voted Already 


called its witnesses—policemen, 














spectators, doctors, and the wife of the deceased, and 
‘‘rested” before adjournment. 7 did not see the necessity 
of the appearance on the stand of Mrs. Briggs, for she testi- 
fied to nothing connected with the homicide. Smith whis- 
pered it was a‘‘play,” and I confess it seemed sotome. At 
five o’clock we were dismissed for the day and tramped in 
column of twos to a cheap hotel downtown, where Kate 
had already sent my valise, some books which I intended 
to review, and a complete outfit for “‘bridge.”” There 
was also a verbal message transmitted through a police 
attendant that my wife hoped I would be comfortable, 
and to think of her. I wondered if she intended anything 
significant by the last fourwords. I supposed not, for I had 
once heard her speak of the Stanton girl as ‘‘a little cat.” 

The recital of the witnesses had left no doubt in my 
mind but that the homicide was the plainest sort of de- 
liberate murder, with jealousy or revenge as its motive. 
No other conclusion seemed possible. 

After dinner we made two parties at bridge and played 
until eleven o’clock, at a cent a point. Sturtevant, onc of 
the other jurors, mentioned during a pause that Stanton 
and the gang he ran with often played for a dollar a point, 
and this led to an interchange of comments on what a 
fool thing it was for a man who had millions and every- 
thing in the world to live for to throw himself 
away like that. If he were a day laborer or a 
waiter in a restaurant, just able to make two 
ends meet, with a whole bunch of kids and a 
sick wife, it would have been different! But 
Stanton! Think what the fellow had/ ‘Only 
think what we'd do if we had his money,” said 
Smith. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘as your foreman, 
I must-ask you not to discuss the case.” 

“All right—‘Judge,’”’ replied Smith sarcas- 
tically. 

At breakfast the next morning the captain of 
the court squad handed us papers from which 
had been cut all reference to the case—what 
remained appearing to be composed mostly of 
“‘want ads.’’ and stock-market reports. The 
first two sheets of each had been torn out, and I 
began to realize how vitally the public were 
interested in the outcome of the case. 

At half-past ten we reached the courtroom, 
every corner of which was jammed with a 
heterogeneous crowd. Stanton seemed com- 
posed and confident, and his counsel, Mr. Farr, 
the embodiment of good nature. Farr had a 
world-wide reputation as a criminal lawyer who 
had never lost a capitalcase. He had practiced 
chiefly in another State, where his eloquence 
was a byword, and the fact that he had been 
retained had in itself created a rather unfavor- 
able impression, for it seemed an open admission 
that the defense would be simply a play for popular 
sympathy. In truth, there was a distinct, although un- 
formulated, feeling on the part of most of us that the 
defense was something against which we must steel our- 
selves, and that, if we allowed it to influence us, we would 
obviousiy be made the dupes of florid rhetoric and the 
charms of a pretty face. It was, so to speak, ‘‘up” to us 
to show that that kind of thing didn’t ‘‘go”’ with an in- 
telligent jury. 

When Farr arose and bowed deferentially to the Court, 
most of us did not look at him at all, and I was surprised to 
find that he was speaking in a low, conversational tone 
and using the language of ordinary discourse. He con- 
gratulated us on the speed with which the trial had pro- 
gressed, called our attention to the fact that he had hardly 
cross-examined the prosecution’s witnesses at all, and 
assured us that the defense would be equally brief. 

“I deeply regret, gentlemen,” he said, with apparent 
sincerity, ‘“‘that the sensational press has created so false 
an impression as to what the defense will be in this case. 
Weappealto no ‘unwritten’ or ‘higher’ law. Weknow none 
such. The only law we recognize is the law of the land, 
and on that we rely. We shall prove to you—and I say 
this with the most entire confidence—that John Stanton 
was mentally irresponsible at the time he shot Alwyn 
Briggs, and that he was made so by what his wife had told 
him of the latter. If that is so, iamentable as the act may 
have been, he must be acquitted at your hands.” 
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I must admit that Mr. Farr’s directness inspired in me a 
certain feeling of confidence and approval. There was to 
be, at least, no dodging of the question or confusion of 
issues. Of course, I knew that they could not prove that 
Stanton had been mad—that was ridiculous. But, any- 
how, they were going to try, and they were entitled to a 
fair chance. We must give Stanton a run for his money. 

The first witness was a doctor who testified that Stanton 
had always been nervously excitable—‘‘temperamentally 
emotional,” he called it, and gave it as his opinion that 
the act of the defendant was, under all the circumstances, 
irrational in character. He pointed out that many a man 
could be conclusively adjudged insane on the basis of a 
single act, giving as an illustration the motiveless killing 
by a mother of her children, toward whom she had always 
shown the tenderest affection. 

I am sure that my colleagues paid little attention to his 
evidence, since it was so obviously biased (he was the 
family doctor); but the District Attorney subjected him 
to a cross-examination so severe and exhaustive that at the 
end of a couple of hours nothing whatsoever remained of 
his testimony. Indeed, so withering was the blast that 
Smith whispered to me: ‘This is not war; this is mur- 
der.”” It was like kicking a corpse around a vacant lot. 





*GAV CEA 


“T'm—I’ve—1—Can’t Stand it Any Longer!” 


Inside the rail, a space constructed to accommodate 
four or five persons only, there were crowded sixteen 
members of the District Attorney’s professional staff and 
several alienists. Behind them twoscore ‘special writers’ 
from the big dailies were herded in a compartment by 
themselves. On the bench sat two learned members of 
the Supreme Court, anxious, ostensibly, to assist their 
brother in solving any intricate questions of law that might 
arise. Outside the rail came the counsel table, at which 
sat the redoubtable Mr. Farr, and beside him the prisoner, 
around whom were grouped in a compact mass at least 
two hundred lawyers, reporters and press men, artists, 
correspondents, and other favored persons. Behind these 
and at the side every seat in the huge room was filled, and 
a row of chairless spectators lined the walls. A squad of 
officers outside the door prevented access to the courtroom 
for all save the messenger boys, who entered at regular 
intervals, collected an armful of notes and sketches and 
struggled out again. In the hall of the courthouse a pen 
had been erected, in which sat twelve expert telegraphers, 
who transmitted the news over wires which plunged 
downward in two heavy cables from the roof. 

There was a flutter of excitement as Farr arose and 
turned toward the rear of the courtroom. 

“Call Mrs. Richard Stanton, Senior,” said he quietly. 

“Mrs. Stanton, Senior!” bellowed the court captain. 

Every one in the room craned his head to see the 
prisoner’s mother enter through the little door and come 
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slowly forward. An indefinable murmur of sympathy 
followed her as she ascended the chair. 

“Why do they have to do that?’’ muttered Smith, 

A wisp of white hair which had loosed itself from 
beneath her bonnet hung against her cheek, and she gt. 
tempted to smooth it back, but it would not stay in place, 
I made an involuntary motion, and then impatiently 
thrust my hand into my pocket. 

“The defendant is my only son,’ 
answer to the first question. 

I will not detail her testimony, for it is no part of my 
confession. What she said had a direct bearing on the 
state of the defendant’s mind at the time of the homicide, 
but, of course, we all knew she was called primarily to 
arouse our sympathy—uselessly and hopelessly, for we 
were a set of unimpressionable business men, cynical and 
hardened to any such stage play. The mere attempt, so 
futile was it, so despairing, was pitiful—I grant you that, 

A couple of doctors followed, who answered long, hypo- 
thetical questions, to which no one paid any attention, 
The cross-examination was interminable. The Supreme 
Court Judges bowed to their associate and departed. His 
Honor yawned and beckoned to the clerk, whom he en- 
gaged in a lengthy conversation. The District Attorney's 
professional staff worked their way out. The 
price of admission to the courtroom fell from 
ten dollars to five dollars, and, for a time, the 
market showed signs of complete demoraliza- 
tion. Then, to my surprise, the door opened 
and I saw Katherine— Katherine Gilman—enter 
with Smith’s wife. I nudged him, and felt 
pleased when an officer showed them to seats 
near the front. The experts were just leaving 
the stand. 

“Call Mrs. Katherine Stanton,” said Farr, 
The supreme moment had arrived. 

“Hang those women!” grunted Smith. 
‘“Why did they have to come now?” 

There was a shuffling of chairs and of feet and 
a rattling of paper! The Judge looked up and 
forgot all about the clerk, who, in turn, forgot 
all about the Judge; and an officer rudely forced 
a passage through the crowd for a slip of a girl 
in a blue dress and hat with a bunch of arti- 
ficial violets in it. With pale face, drawn mouth, 
and eyes looking straight ahead, she passed 
behind the jury box and seated herself in the 
chair and waited. We knew just what was com- 
ing. Most of us didn’t look at her—at first. 
What was the use of torturing a child like that 
when what she had to say formed no excuse? 
I felt indignant with Farr. Why, she wasn’t a 
day older than Kate had been when we were 
married! My own wife was staring tensely at 
the child-wife in the witness-chair. You could hear the 
clicking of the instruments in the hall. 

““Your name?’’ inquired Farr gently. 

“Katherine Cecil Stanton,” came the reply, distinctly, 
slowly, through red, full lips, in a voice as fresh and clear 
as a mountain breeze. I would not look at her. Neither 
would Smith, who had a sneer on his face. I glanced at 
Stanton. He was leaning forward, looking at his wife like 
a dog who rests his head on your knee. And she was look- 
ing straight at him and speaking steadily, quietly, as if 
she were in a lawyer’s office. I was not listening. I knew 
it was all prepared under the protection of a legal fiction. 
Didn’t everybody know it? She was merely sacrificing 
herself to save her husband, if she could. Every eye 2 
the room but Smith’s and mine was fastened upon her. 
Instinctively, I turned with the rest and caught what she 
was saying. 

Of course it must be false, I thought. The girl was 
an actress by profession—an ‘‘ingénue,”’ skilled to com 
vey in every tone and gesture the impression of babyish 
innocence. Why, hers was the only face the artists 
would paint for their angels. And the story tripped 
from her lips like the prattle of a child relating something 
she had seen at a Christmas pantomime. It was artistically 
perfect. Not a word too many, and not a word left out. 
That story of bringing the kitten on the train! Of wanting 
to see the inside of the great hotel! It was the liter® 
tesque touch of a veteran story-writer. 
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I could almost see the lawyer lounging in an easy- 
chair in her apartments, smoking a cigar, while she paced 
pack and forth getting it off, retrying her effects. ‘‘No— 
no! That’s not the way at all!” I could almost seem to 
hear him say. ‘‘Not so much emphasis. You mustn't 
make it appear you attached any importance to that. 
This way —now, go it over again. Begin ‘So, I said, my 
mamma did not Yes. That’s better!’’ Some one 
had worked it all up for her and studied every phrase, 
every comma and semicolon. And yet it had the ring 
of truth to it, for all that! That was the devilish part of 
it! You could not see her clear eyes and mouth and young 
face with its parted lips without subconsciously, at least, 
accepting it—substantially. Was there ever such a para- 
dox of impressions? 

The Judge had moved his chair nearer to where she sat, 
and was leaning forward to catch every word. The jury 
had turned, and were giving her their half-incredulous 
attention. 

The District Attorney never allowed his eyes to leave 
her face, his own remaining immobile and sphinx-iike 
at what he heard. The reporters had stopped their scrib- 
bling in order to lose nothing of the thrilling and pathetic, 
if probably apocryphal, history. And “‘click-click—click- 
click” the telegraphers in the hall were sending every 
word flashing across the cables to London, Paris, Berlin 
and Rome. The child in the chair was painting for the 
world the shame of a city; true or false as told, it was 
veritable as a generalization. The tale was as toneless, as 
matter-of-fact, as impersonal as that of the doctor who 
says to the nurse: ‘‘The patient is dead; the post-mortem 
will take place at four o’clock.”’ 

Then, unexpectedly, Katherine passed her hand across 
her eyes and gasped. Her mouth opened, but the words 
would not come. She wet her lips and swallowed, opened 
her mouth again, staring wide-eyed at her husband, trem- 
bled and dropped her head. Then she got her voice and 
spoke again—five short words. 

A gasp, a whimper, a sort of audible shiver escaped from 
the throng. I caught my breath, and the blood pounded 
and thumped in my ears. Through a blur I saw Smith’s 
face, red and distorted, and heard his voice shouting in his 
own mind: ‘‘It’salie! It’salie!’’ ThenI found that my 
eyes were moist, but I was ashamed to use my handkerchief. 

Supper at the hotel that 
night was a queer sort of affair. 
Everybody seemed to want to 
laugh at Smith’s jokes, but 
nobody could. Somehow, our 
manners had improved, and we 
treated ourselves with greater 
gentleness than usual. No one 
suggested bridge, and at nine 
o'clock I went to my room and to 
bed. But sleep refused to come. 
The realization that to-morrow I 
should have to determine ,Stan- 
ton’s fate drove everything else 
from my mind. Of course, the 
defense didn’t ring true, but the 
horrors of capital punishment 
invaded my mind. I had never 
given it much thought. Now it 
seemed unnaturally awful. I 
heard the clock in the city hall 
toll one hour after another, while 
I lay in a sweat and tried to think 
consecutive thoughts. 

Two pictures forced them- 
selves upon my eyelids—Stanton, 
alive, with a half-smile on his lips 
and his eyes fastened on his wife’s 
face, and—a gray, motionless 
thing on a table, with roughly- 
shod feet pointing upward. I 
tossed and groaned. Then the 
door into the corridor burst open 
and Smith entered in his trousers 
and undershirt. 

“Gilman!” he cried. “I’m 
nearly wild. What are we going 
todo? Can’t we talk this over?” 








I sat up, relieved, somehow, that he was there. 

“The Judge directed us ” IT began feebly. 

“That for the Judge!’’ he answered, turning on the light. 
“‘T’ve been fighting for a man’s life for four hours and—I’m 
—I’ve—I—can’t stand it any longer!” 

I jumped out of bed. 

“‘There’s only one thing we can do,” I replied doggedly. 

‘I suppose so,” he answered ; ‘‘I knew you’d say that!” 

“Their defense is a lie,’’ I said. 

“T know that!” 

** How do you know it?’ I asked angrily. 

“*You just said it was a lie,” he retorted, pacing up and 
down the room. 

“‘The fact is,” I said, after a pause, ‘‘that we all are 
morally convinced that, no matter what his wife had told 
Stanton, he knew what he was doing when he killed Briggs. 
Her story merely offers motive—ample motive—that’s 
all!” 

“That’s all!” he repeated and his face was haggard. 
He went to the window and looked out, beating a tattoo 
on it with his nails. Suddenly he turned. 

‘‘Have you ever seen a man electrocuted ?”’ he asked. 

“‘No,’”’ I replied. 

“‘They put on a black thing over his eyes, and fasten a 
horrid pad with a wire to his arm—then suddenly it leaps 
from the chair and jumps and jerks—Oh! i 

“You fool!” Ishouted. ‘‘What do you mean by telling 
this to me?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid!” he cried hysterically. 

“‘Calm yourself,”’ I said, taking his hand. 

“T’m afraid to—to—do—it! Did you see Stanton 
to-day? Did you see his eyes? Look at what he’s got. 
Why, there isn’t anything he couldn’t have, or do, or 
enjoy. And the girl! Did you ever see such a girl? 
Look here, Gilman, I’m knocked out. I’m sick. I’m 
going to tell the Judge, and be discharged.” 

“Smith,” I shouted, glaring at him, ‘‘I’ll brand you asa 
coward for life if you do anything of the sort. You're 
under oath. You have sworn to protect the community. 
You’re not going to perjure yourself. You said on the 
Bible that you could find a true verdict, in spite of the 
nature of the punishment. The only issue is whether 
Stanton killed Briggs deliberately. If he did, we must 
convict him, unless he was out of his head at the time. 
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You have 


Of course you don’t! 
said all along it was a lie—even before you heard the 
evidence.” 

“‘T had no business to say so!”” whined Smith. 


Do you believe that? 


“T had 
no business to serve on this—jury, anyway. I was prej- 
udiced against Stanton!”’ 

“You're prejudiced against him now, probably,” I 
sneered. ‘‘Of course you’re not. He’s had a fair trial. 
Why, the People weren’t even allowed to prove her story 
false.” 

‘*Maybe they couldn’t.” 

‘Well, that’s not the point, anyhow,” I answered. 
**You’re just afraid to do your duty. Afraid of the howl 
the women and the yellow journals will put up if we put 
him where he belongs—the dirty coward, to shoot an 
unarmed man.” 

“But you heard what she said!” repeated Smith stub- 
bornly. ‘‘ You heard what she said!” 

“Bah!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You make me tired!” 

‘*T play golf every Saturday with a chap who looks very 
much like Stanton,” said Smith reminiscently. ‘‘An 
awful good sort he is, too!”’ 

I gave a snort of contempt. 

Smith threw open the window and looked down at the 
lights below. 

“TI wonder what’ll become of her?’’ he murmured. 

“Smith, you’re a fool and an ass!”’ I cried, out of all 
patience. ‘‘Get out of here and go to bed.” 

A great crowd had assembled in front of the hotel the 
next morning and escorted us to the courthouse, although 
without making the usual demands for Barabbas. The 
papers which had been given us that morning had con- 
sisted merely of a few back pages. Evidently the proceed- 
ings of the day before had aroused wide interest and must 
be regarded as important. My eye caught a pink paper 
on a news-stand bearing, in four-inch letters: ‘‘ Katherine 
Stanton’s Story Will Acquit Her Husband.” “Not much!” 
said I to myself, but with a grim recollection of the craven 
Smith. None of us spoke as we walked along, and we 
entered the courtroom mechanically and took our accus- 
tomed places. 

Nothing was left but the summing up of counsel and 
the charge of the Judge. We were all so busy with our 
own thoughts that I don’t believe any of us listened to 
Farr for a long time, 

Katherine—I mean Stanton’s 
Katherine—had been allowed to 
take a seat beside her husband, 
but neither gave any sign of realiz- 
ing the other’s presence. I re- 
member that the first words of 
what Farr was saying that I 
caught were ‘‘reasonable doubt.” 

‘*You are all reasonable men,”’ 
he argued persuasively. ‘‘ Hence 
any real doubt which you enter- 
tain on the evidence is a reason- 
able one.” 

“Yes,” thought I, with a 
mental shrug of the shoulders. 
“But there isn’t any doubt!”’ 

“Imagine the situation!’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ You are all honest, 
peaceful and law-abiding men. 
If you had heard this story from 
the lips of your own wife, would 
you not have believed a similar 
act to be riyht? Of course you 
would. Yet jad you believed 
such an act right, you would, in 
the eyes of the law, have been 
irresponsible. ”’ 

‘“‘How many angels can stand 
on the point of a needle?’’ mut- 
tered I to myself. 

I almost regretted that the 
Creator had gifted me with the 
usual amount of intelligence. The 
whole thing was specious clap- 
trap. Just as I had expected 
from the first. There was no 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Coming Parliament of Man 


As Seen from the Capitals of Europe. IIl—Paris 


By WILLIAM T. STEA® 








Nobody in France Knows Who Cain Is 


telegrams were exchanged between Paris and Berlin. 

It is more than a year ago that M. Santos-Dumont 
circumnavigated that same Hiffel Tower in his air-ship. 
Who knows but that La Tour Eiffel may become famous 
in history as the Pharos of Civilization? 

Since Victor Hugo the fashion of saluting Paris as the 
Lighthouse of the World has somewhat gone out of favor, 
even among Parisians. But, although we hear less of this 
radiant capital and centre of the civilization of the West, 
France has become, much more than in the nineteenth 
century, the banner-bearer of the idea of peace and prog- 
ress. When the twentieth century dawned no nation in 
Europe was so passionately pacific as the great industrial 
and agricultural population of France. 

But last year a change came over the spirit of the dream 
of France. The menace of war cast a shadow over the 
land, and that shadow still lingers, although the menace 
has passed. The shadow, of course, is lifting; but, while 
the Clemenceau ministry continues in office, France will 
not have escaped from the depressing aftermath of the 
crisis of last year. For Monsieur Clemenceau is the inear- 
nation of a France alarmed, suspicious, resentful. When 
that mood passes, Monsieur Clemenceau will be replaced 
by another minister. And, according to the lore of those 
versed in reading political portents, that time is near at 
hand. 

For the first three months of last year every Frenchman 
opened his paper every morning to learn whether German 
troops had already crossed the frontier on their march to 
Paris. A whole nation cannot be kept dangling month 
after month on the tenterhooks of such a dread expecta- 
tion without suffering both in nerve and in temper. On 
the whole, France stood the ordeal remarkably well. She 
plunged, as was inevitable, into additional expenditure. 
‘Our frontiers are insecure. Make them safe at any cost — 
without even counting the cost. You want a hundred 
million francs. Take two hundred. Get the money where 
you please. You shall have an act of indemnity. But 
make ready, make ready. Do you not hear the tramp of 
the German legions?’’ 

So the French ministry spent, over and above the mili- 
tary budget, two hundred million francs in making ready 
for the threatened war. In place of four monster ironclads 
they ordered six, each to cost about ten million dollars, 
and to be built with such speed as is possible in French 
dockyards. The watchword of the hour was: “France 
must be strong if peace is to be preserved.” 


AST week, by the aid of the Eiffel Tower, wireless 


When the Kaiser Said “March!”’ 


is this feverish process of preparing for instant war 
has had the natural effect upon the French. They 
have been somewhat rudely disillusioned. They had be- 
lieved that they had left Sedan a long way behind, when 
suddenly the pickelhaub loomed on the Eastern frontier, 
and they awoke with a shudder to discover that they were 
still face to face with the militant weight of Imperial 
Germany. There was a moment last April when, as every 
Frenchman will assure you, the Kaiser had already given 
the word to march, which was only countermanded at the 
last moment. Whether this be so or not, it is accepted 
everywhere in France as gospel truth. Germans, even in 
high places, encouraged the belief by bluffing for all they 
were worth as to the readiness of the Germans to fight 
single-handed against France, England and Russia com- 
bined. France, England and Russia, however, stood firm, 
and at the conference of Algeciras the crisis was happily 





ended by a settlement which enabled Germany to withdraw 
without humiliation from a position that might easily have 
led to war. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the original causa 
causans of this perilous episode, which threatened to in- 
volve in war the whole of Europe, from the Hellespont to 
the North Sea. It is enough to note that the Germans 
declare that all the trouble arose from France’s attempt 
to give her Anglo-Spanish agreements the validity of a 
European mandate to occupy and exploit Morocco. This 
was the explanation which the Kaiser personally gave to 
a friend of mine, with whom he had a long and friendly 
conversation in the very middle of the hubbub. To check 
this unwarranted development of the aggressive designs 
of France, the Kaiser went to Tangier and started the 
crisis, which lasted till the end of the conference at Alge- 
ciras. Be this as it may, the fact remains that France lay 
shuddering for three months last year under the nightmare 
of a German invasion, and she still bears traces of that 
experience. 

“Morocco has put the clock back in France for ten 
years,’ was a phrase repeatedly used in my hearing during 
my stay in Paris. It expresses the feeling of depression 
occasioned in the minds of the friends of peace at the sud- 
den reappearance of the spectre of threatened war. But 
it is not the fact. National clocks are not so easily put 
back. Often the apparent check is but preliminary to a 
more rapid advance. The supposed imminence of war in 
1906, which at first threw France back upon the necessity 
for increasing her armaments, will in the long run power- 
fully reénforce the argument in favor of strengthening the 
securities provided by The Hague Convention against a 
sudden outbreak of war. As long as Monsieur Clemenceau 
remains in office there will be more reliance upon the sword 
than upon the methods of peace. But his disappearance 
will probably be the signal for a more definite and resolute 
support of the Peace League of the Nations and the Con- 
ference of The Hague. 


Gone is the Day of the Barricades 


ONSIEUR CLEMENCEAU, whose belated advent to 
office has synchronized with a period of national re- 
action toward a militarist policy, is by nature the least 
militarist of men. Twenty years ago I spent hours in his 
company, walking up and down the boulevards which had 
been the scene of the massacre of Napoleon’s coup d’ état, 
waiting for the result of the elections which, it was ex- 
pected, would enable General Boulanger to establish a 
dictatorship. I was deeply impressed by his conversation 
as to the absolute helplessness of modern democracy when 
confronted by the organized force at the command of the 
Government. 

“The day of the barricades,” said Monsieur Clemenceau, 
‘‘has gone by forever. Against the mitrailleuse street- 
fighting is impossible. The man who controls the Ministry 
of War issupreme. If General Boulanger, on the declara- 
tion of the poll, were to rush the Elysée, and seize the 
Ministry of War, the Chamber and the Senate and the 
masses of the people would be abso- 
lutely powerless. He would have 
but to touch a button, and the great 
military machine, implacable, irre- 
sistible, remorseless, and unthinking 
as if it were an automaton of iron 
and steel, would be put in motion, 
and there is nothing in all France 
which could resist it for a moment.” 

“But the troops themselves,” I 
objected, ‘‘can they not be relied 
upon not to fire upon the people?” 

“If my own brother,” said Mon- 
sieur Clemenceau bitterly, ‘‘were a 
colonel in the army, and the word 
of command were given, he would be 
unable to avoid shooting me. It is 
not as if he were to be ordered as an 
individual to shoot at another indi- 
vidual. He would only be as a cog in 
a vast machine, without opportunity 
for initiative or refusal, engaged in 
a movement which offers no precise 
point for resistance or even of clear 
apprehension of what is being done. 
To the soldier only one thing is clear 





That Shadow Still Lingers 


and unmistakable: obedience to the word of command, 
Disobedience means death.” 

I well remember wondering, when going to bed tha 
night, whether next day Monsieur Clemenceau would by 
shot or in prison. Fortunately Boulanger’s nerve failed, 
and the Republic survived. But the peril of a coup d’éy 
was at least as great in 1888 as was the peril of a war with 
Germany in 1906. Monsieur Clemenceau has survived 
both. In both cases, oddly enough, his previous action, 
had led up to the danger. It was Monsieur Clemenceay 
who had made General Boulanger. The “brave généraj" 
had been his trusted nominee for the Ministry of War, Ip 
like manner, it was Clemenceau’s almost rancorous cam. 
paign against Delcassé which led to the sacrifice ¢ 
Delcassé to the Germans, and exposed Clemenceau him- 
self to the brunt of the German attack. 

Monsieur Clemenceau has always been a warm friend 
of the English. He speaks English like a native. He 
married an American lady, and practiced for some time 
as a doctor in the United States. He is a Voltairean, a 
man of the Revolution of 1789—witty, cynical, eloquent, 
a journalist, statesman. Intrepid in combat, ready in 
debate, passionately patriotic, he never speaks of revanche, 
but he never ceases to dream of it. His friends say that 
he regards war as a certainty before the end of four years; 
but, even if he said so, it was probably an idle word, to 
which no importance need be attached. 


A Minister Who Eclipses His President 


R there is about Monsieur Clemenceau a certain 

levity of speech that caused men to describe him asa 
genuine gamin de Paris. Since his accession to office he 
has developed the more serious qualities of his nature, 
although I can never quite forget the remark of an Eng- 
lish friend that Clemenceau was too light a weight to ride 
the thunder-horse of the French Revolution. In the earlier 
prime of his life he was the Warwick of the Republie— 
the maker and the breaker of ministries. It was only last 
year that he had an opportunity of proving his capacity 
as a responsible administrator. In office he has shown 
himself imperious, almost dictatorial. A popular cartoon 
represented his cabinet as a body of men bearing different 
names, but on the trunk of each stood the head of Clem- 
enceau. He chose an able Foreign Minister in Monsieut 
Pichon, who hopes to survive his chief; a militarist 
Dreyfusard in General Picquart as his Minister of War, 
and a Bohemian socialist in the person of Monsieur Viviani 
as his Minister of Labor. Upon Monsieur Briand, his 
Minister of Education and Public Worship, has fallen the 
brunt of the war with the Vatican. 

Monsieur Clemenceau is the cleverest and most inter 
esting Prime Minister the French Republic has had for 
many a long day. He completely eclipses the President, 
who is merely an amiable figurehead of the State, and 
dominates his Cabinet. But he is a man of the old school. 
He has none of what an English conservative once de- 
scribed as a fatal fault in a Minister—‘‘a sentimental 
predilection for peace.”” He has never done anything to 
promote the triumph of inter 
national peace by means of 
international conferences and 
courts of arbitration. The 
memory of 1870-71 has bitten 
too deep into his mind. Hence 
he is regarded with distrust 
Germany, and from him little 
or nothing is to be hoped at The 
Hague. He is, however, not 
likely to be in office when the 
conference meets; and the one 
thing that seems certain is that 
his successor, whoever he may 
be, will be of a more pacific 
temperament. ¥ 

France, even under Monsieur 
Clemenceau, will support the 
English-American policy at the 
conference. She will do this for 
three reasons: (1) Because the 
French nation is profoundly 
pacific; (2) because they 
strain a good many points 
rather than disappoint thet 
English allies; and (3) because 
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nothing could be better for them than for Germany to 

up an attitude which would leave her in isolated 
opposition to the rest of the civilized world. No one, of 
course, proposes to isolate Germany. But, if Germany 
refused to join in the major excommunication to be pro- 
nounced upon any Power which drew the sword without 
appealing to the special mediation provided by Article 
Vill of The Hague Convention, France would be the 
very last Power to associate herself with Germany in 
opposing a policy which is certain to command the ap- 
proval of all the civilized peoples. 

If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were to go to The 
Hague it is probable that the French would send their 
Foreign Minister to the conference. But, as matters now 
stand, the French delegates will be Monsieur Léon Bour- 
geois and Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. I have had 
a long discussion with the latter upon the program of the 
conference, and was glad. to find him in absolute accord 
with the policy of the British Government. I was sur- 
prised, and not a little pleased, to learn from him that, as 
long ago as the close of the Boer War, Mr. Chamberlain 
had expressed himself in favor of an international agree- 
ment for the limitation of armaments. Baron d’Estour- 
nelles spent a long summer afternoon at Taplow with Mr. 
Chamberlain, discussing the future relations of France and 
England. Mr. Chamberlain was not only in favor of the 
principle of limitation, but he declared that he regarded 
its application as quite practicable. 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant is the most consider- 
able figure among the advocates of international peace 
and conciliation. He was a deputy, is now a Senator, was 
Chargé d’ Affaires at the French Embassy in London, and 
rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of peace at The 
Hague Conference of 1899. Tike Monsieur Clemenceau, 
he married an American. He has repeatedly visited the 
United States, and will 
revisit the country next 
April on the invitation of 
Mr. Carnegie, when he 
will be the guest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Baron 
d’Estournelles expressed 
the strongest confidence 
in the substantial una- 
nimity of the Govern- 
ments of America, France 
and England in the great 
cause of international 
peace. As he is in con- 
stant friendly correspond- 
ence with Mr. Root, to 
whose encouragement he 
owes much, I assume he 
does not speak without 
knowledge. The Baron 
speaks English admira- 
bly. He is personally 
acquainted with nearly 
every eminent living 
sovereign and statesman. 
The German Kaiser nick- 
named him ‘‘the Argus of 
Peace,” and it would not 
be surprising if he were to follow President Roosevelt as 
the recipient of the Nobel prize for services rendered to 
the cause of peace. 

Since the death of Monsieur Brunetiére, the most con- 
spicuous editor in Paris is Monsieur Jean Finot, whose 
La Revue, formerly La Revue des Revues, is the most 
widely read French periodical. It has an international 
circulation, and its editor is an international man. His 
book on Race Prejudice, which has recently been trans- 
lated into English and German, reveals him as not merely 
aman of immense reading and the master of an admirably 
lucid style, but a philosopher whose humanitarian sym- 
pathies are entirely free from the limitations of color 
prejudice. Of Polish origin—he is a naturalized French- 
man—he speaks fluently half a dozen languages, and is 
Iamiliarly acquainted with the most eminent men of letters 
and of science in Europe. He was the man behind the 
cloak of Emile Zola when the great novelist arraigned the 
persecutors of justice. I have met at his table Georg 
Brandes, the famous Danish critic, Monsieur Camille 
Flammarion, the French astronomer, and Professor Lom- 
broso, the Italian scientist. He is as much at home with 
Cabinet ministers and ambassadors as with men of letters 
and of science. In stature he is no taller than the present 
King of Italy, but he has the courage of a giant. An in- 
corruptible man, he is at present engaged in a campaign 
against the great financial institutions—the banking cor- 
porations, which are to France what the trusts are to 
America. His Revue “palpitates with actuality.” It is 
the only serious periodical in France which disdains the 
aid of a serial romance in securing its subscribers, and has 
practically displaced the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Monsieur Finot, as might be expected from so cosmo- 
politan a philosopher and so strenuous an internationalist. 
is enthusiastic for the League of Peace. ‘‘But,’’ said he, 





“* Morocco has Put the Clock Back 


in France for Ten Years” 
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“real peace, permanent 
peace, the peace of content- 
ment, will never be estab- 
lished in Europe until the 
Alsace-Lorraine question is 
settled.” I shuddered. As 
in the house of the dead we 
never speak of a corpse, so in 
France we never mention 
Alsace-Lorraine, although 
we think about it.” 

“Is that not as much as to 
say there will never be 
peace?” I asked. 

“Notatall, not atall,’’ said 
my vivacious and enthusi- 
asticfriend. ‘“‘ Let metell you 
something. The question is 
settled. Allthat we want isan 
official, a formal, a popular 
attestation of the fact.” 

“You speak in riddles,” I 
replied. ‘‘ How is it settled ? 
And what attestation is 
possible?” 

“Listen,” said Monsieur 
Finot. ‘‘Some years ago I 
made on a small scale an exhaustive inquiry by compe- 
tent commissioners into the actual sentiments of the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine. And what do you think we found? 
That the people who live in Alsace and Lorraine are 
the very last people in the world who want the war of 
revanche. It is not that they do not want their homes to 
be again desolated by war. No. They are too prosperous 
and content under Germany to wish to return to France. 
Now, that being the case—and no one can deny 
it who knows anything of the real state of the 
feelings of the people—is it not a folly to keep 
alive this open sore in the heart of Europe when 
it might so easily be closed?” 

“What is the open sore, and how can it be 
closed ?”’ 

“‘Theopensore is the outrage done to humanity 
and civilization by the enforced transfer of nearly 
two millions of men, women and children from 
the nationality of France to the nationality of 
Germany. Their consent was not asked. They 
were handed over like cattle. When France took 
over Nice, the transfer of the province was sanc- 
tioned by a plebiscite of the inhabitants. To heal 
the open sore in Europe to-day, let the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine vote freely, yes or no, 
whether they desire to remain German or to return 
to France. There is absolutely no doubt as to 
the result. On the day when it was declared that 
the immense majority of the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers had voted in favor of remaining 
German subjects the open sore would be healed. 
France could without disgrace acquiesce in the 
will of the population. She could no longer even 
meditate the possibility of war to thrust an un- 
willing population under the tricolor. Why not, 
then, let the German Government take a plebi- 
scite in the two provinces? It only needs a little courage, 
and the trouble would be at anend. Alsace and Lorraine 
will remain German, and France, with regret, but with 
resignation, would acquiesce in their decision.” 

“Tt reads like the story of the rape of the Sabine 
women in the days of ancient Rome,” I replied. ‘‘ How 
many are there of the Alsatians and Lorrainers?”’ 

“Not two millions—1,300,000 Catholics, 370,000 Prot- 
estants, 30,000 Jews. And you have only to collect the 
votes of this handful to be able to disarm at once as many 
soldiers as there are adult males in the two provinces.” 

Monsieur Finot is not a man to make statements so 
precise without having sure ground to go upon. There is 
reason to believe that the great majority of the peoples of 
the annexed provinces would shrink from a return to the 
Republic. The Protestants naturally incline toward the 
great Protestant power, and the Catholics at present re- 
gard the Republic as their worst enemy. But who is to 
bell the cat? To propose such a plebiscite at The Hague 
would wreck the conference. The only chance is for the 
Kaiser to do it of his own initiative. 

At Monsieur Finot’s I met an old friend—Dr. Max 
Nordau, one of the best known and most learned of 
European journalists, who, since Doctor Herzl’s death, 
has been the most conspicuous advocate of the Zionist 
movement. He inquired anxiously whether it were pos- 
sible to bring Zionism before the conference. I put the 
question to Monsieur de Nelidoff, who replied in the nega- 
tive. Questions relating to the internal affairs of any of 
the states are excluded in express terms in the official 
invitation. Not that Russia would in the least object to 
the question on its merits. The day has long gone by 
since Russia regarded with dislike the Jewish colonization 
of Palestine. The present mot d’ordre at St. Petersburg is 
that every facility is to be afforded the Jews to settle in 
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the Holy Land. At present they 
prefer New York to Jerusalem. 
Doctor Nordau thought that the 
American Government might feel 
sufficient interest iri the question 
to endeavor to divert the ava- 
lanche of Russian Jews to the orig- 
inal dwelling-place of Israel. 

I asked Doctor Nordau whether 
he thought that the present war 
with Rome in France would ter- 
minate, like Bismarck’s Kullur- 
kampj in Germany, by a pilgrimage 
toCanossa. He said that was not 
his opinion, and for this reason: 
the German Government, while 
waging war upon the Pope, main- 
tained as strongly as ever that the 
maintenance of religion was a duty 
of the state. They insisted 
throughout the Kulturkampj that 
they recognized the supreme im- 
portance of religion as an element 
of social order, in which the state 
was bound, for its own sake, to 
take the liveliest interest. A Kul- 
turkam pj waged on such lines was 
bound to fail. The French Government had adepted other 
tactics. It ignored absolutely the need of religion. Private 
citizens might indulge in the practice of religion, if they 
pleased, as they might practice dancing. The state had 
nothing to do with such individual tastes. The state was 
secular in France. It was religious in Germany. A secu- 
lar state can fight the Pope and win. A religious state 
was bound to fail. 

The majority of Frenchmen and no small proportion of 
educated Frenchwomen have long ceased to take any 
active interest in the Christian religion. Hence the aston- 
ishing absence of any strong popular feeling against the 
Government, which has expelled the religious orders, dis- 
established the church, disendowed the clergy, and laid pro- 
fane handsuponchurch property. The Government officers 
believe that, so long as they are not driven to shut up the 
churches or to imprison the clergy, they may do as they 
please. Hence the struggle, so far as it is visible to outside 
observers, partakes largely of a game in which the object 
of the church is to compel the state to make martyrs, and 
the object of the state is to evade that undesirable con- 
summation. 

The skill with which this game is played on both sides 
is well illustrated by a story told by the Ministers as to 
how they circumvented the ingenious device to make a 
martyr of the ancient and venerable Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris. Monsieur Briand was appealed to by the Cath- 
olic leaders as to the hour when the Archbishop was to be 
turned out of his palace. Their ostensible reason was to 
prevent any popular tumult. Monsieur Briand com- 
mended their zeal, and told them the hour, pledging them 
to secrecy lest the news might cause a tumult. “I knew 
very well,” he said, ‘‘that they would spread the news 
abroad, so I took my precautions.’’ Sure enough, when 
the appointed hour came the street was filled with an 
immense crowd of the faithful, who declared their inten- 
tion of removing the horses from the carriage of the good 
Archbishop and of dragging him in triumph through the 
town. In the hubbub, the carriage might very easily be 
upset, and if the shock proved fatal to the nonagenarian 
prelate a first-class martyr would have been secured at a 
minimum of pain and trouble. ‘‘But,” said Monsieur 
Briand, who told the story to a friend of mine, ‘‘as that 
would not have suited us at all, I found it necessary to 
take my precautions. I told off twenty-four agents de 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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BEATRIX AND BENEDICT 


How Mr. O’ Byrne and Mrs. O’ Toole Were 


English—born in England, you 
know, though his parents were 
Irish,’’ remarked Norton. 

‘‘Wud bein’ borrn in a stable make 
you an ass?” asked Mrs. O’Toole with 
heat. ‘‘Butyerwrong. Good Irish was 
St. Kevin, borrn in these parts. Yer English yersilf?’’ she 
added, with a hostility which took no account of the fact 
that she kept an inn. 

**American,”’ said Norton. 
accent ig 

‘*God furgive them English! The thrail uv thim, talk and 
all, is iverwhere. But it’s not me that wud be houldin’ up 
@ quare accent agin you. Jist come to Glendalough fur 
the day, sorr?”’ 

Norton looked again at Mrs. O’Toole. She was a slim 
little woman with eyes as blue as flax-flowers, cheeks red 
as the mountain ash beside her front gate, and white hair 
which came as a soft surprise against the sharpness of 
her glance and quickness of her movements. Her calico 
gown was blue as her eyes, and quite spotless. 

“If your rooms are as good as your tea, I 
think I shall stay several days,’’ he said. 

‘‘Ah, sure, I’ve the grand room fur you,” 
said Mrs. O’Toole, with the air of having kept 
it untouched till now for him alone. ‘‘You 
can see from it the gateway and the Cathedral, 
and the top of St. Kevin’s Kitchen, and the 
Round Tower, and the mountains.” 

‘* And the two lakes?’’ asked Norton. 

‘‘No; but sure what matther since you 
know they’re there?” 

Norton laughed. 

‘*Well, I'll take a look at the room,”’ he said. 

‘‘Sure, run and see the ruins furrst,’’ she 
said persuasively. ‘‘Me best hen is jist fin- 
ishin’ hatchin’ there. Sure, she’s rale lady- 
like,” she added hastily; ‘‘and wuddn’t think 
uv expectin’ to share the room wid you. Whin 
the chicks is all out she’ll lave thim down the 
back yard.” 

Norton’s look was expressive. 

“Tf you don’t like ut, you naden’t take ut,” 
she assured him. ‘‘Cud I be kapein’ an inn 
if people didn’t like me rooms? Musha, ’tis 
well seen you don’t know the worrd uv an 
O’Toole, sorr.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’’ agreed Norton. 
back in two or three hours.” 

Instantly Mrs. O’Toole melted. 

‘‘That’sright. Andsorr, if you’regoin’ toSt. 
Kevin’s Kitchen, there does be a guide there. 
Mind you don’t tip him; mind ut, now. The 
government pays him and you don’t have to.” 

“I wonder if that comes under the head of mothering 
me, or is it the queer streak of disloyalty to one’s own that 
is sometimes met in the Irish?” mused Norton. 

But he forgot Mrs. O’Toole as soon as he entered the old 
monastery grounds now turned into a cemetery. Outside 
the walls rose hills dense with green trees and purple with 
heather, rugged, and yet soft in contrast with the in- 
tensely green, still waters of the Lower Lake at their feet. 
They seemed softened by a vague mist, and yet the air 
was very clear. Norton saw in them and ir the fields about 
lovely subtle colors; but within the walls there was only 
the sober gray of the fallen churches and worn gravestones. 
Graveyards suited Norton’s mood. He had come far away 
from home because some one very dear to him had broken 
the tie he had hoped soon to make closer. There was 
something comforting to the serious young man in looking 
at the ruins and old, old graves. They represented so 
many labors and hopes and fierce desires now all quenched 
and as inconsequential in a large retrospect as if they had 
never been. He was shut in with something very mourn- 
ful and very sweet, and his own want was somewhat 
soothed as he wandered through the roofless gray Cathe- 
dral and read the inscriptions on the sagging stones. 

“Sure, sorr, come out uv that and I’ll show you some- 
thin’ betther nor the whole scut uv thim O’Toole grave- 
stones you are perusin’,”’ said a voice. 

Norton looked up. Leaning against the little gate which 
separated the cemetery from the plot in which stood St. 
Kevin’s Kitchen was a tall man clad in dark blue uniform. 
He was gray-haired, rosy, and much wrinkled. His long, 
flabby, humorous mouth was belied by a critical, steady 
eye. 

“I apprehend you are not of the O’Toole family,” said 
Norton, approaching. 

“That I’m not, thin! 


I THOUGHT that St. Kevin was 


“*T am very sorry if my 
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If you knew these parrts, you’d 


not have to be tould that the face of an O’Byrne doesn’t 
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rist aisy on the neck uv an O’Toole. Will you be lookin’ 
at the Kitchen?” 

Norton entered the little house with its stone roof and 
small, overtopping round belfry. In what wasoncethenave, 
a high square little space, O’Byrne pointed out various 
antiquities. Norton duly examined the stones and crosses. 

‘‘What’s that?” he asked, pointing to the most con- 
spicuous of all, a flat stone inscribed with Irish characters. 

“‘Nawthin’ but a monument to wan uv thim O’Tooles,”’ 
said O’Byrne contemptuously. ‘‘The writin’ manes, 
‘See here the restin’ place uv the body of King O’Toole 
who died in Christ 1010.’ He says he was a king, and 
he says he died in Christ, but if he was annythin’ 
like his descendants, I’d go fur befure I’d belave him.” 





/ 
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“I Wasn’t Wishful fur This, Kathleen” 


**You seem against the O’Tooles,” remarked Norton, as 
he stepped into the little sacristy. 

“‘T’m an O’Byrne,” said the guide briefly. After a 
moment he added, ‘‘ Have you had yer tay, sorr?”’ 

‘ ‘Why? ” 

‘Only that there’s a fine little tay-house down beyont.”’ 
He pointed toan inn on the river-bank some distance away 
from Mrs. O’Toole’s white house. ‘‘The only place uv the 
two where you kin git annythin’ fit. I boord there. 
You’ve not been thryin’ Mrs. O’Toole, surely?” 

oe Fou,” 

O’Byrne threw up his hands. 

‘Well, Hivin send yer not pisened! 
O’Toole’s, indade!”’ 

Norton drew out his tobacco-pouch. 

‘*Here’s a good antidote to poison,’’ he said. 

O’Byrne produced a little dudeen. 

“Sure, ’tis agin the rules to shmoke,” he said, as he 
filled it. ‘‘But ’tis English rules, not Irish, and so made 
to be broke. Thank you, sorr.”’ 

They sat down with their backs against St. Kevin’s 
Kitchen and looked at the great hills and the gloomy, still 
waters of the Lower Lake. 

“Ah, ’tis the grand sight,”’ said O’Byrne. ‘‘Have you 
seen the Upper Lake and St. Kevin’s Bed?—a long way 
from his Kitchen, you'll be thinkin’.” 

“No; I'll see them to-morrow.” 

“‘Ah, and so Kathleen O’Toole has inveigled you to 
sthay on in her place. Ah, well, that you may be none the 
worse. Some folks has betther bad luck nor others,’’ said 
O’Byrne darkly. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with Mrs. O’Toole?’”’ asked 
Norton. 

“‘T’ll say no more,” said O’Byrne morosely. 

‘‘Well,” said Norton, rising slowly, ‘‘I’ll come to- 
morrow and tell you my opinion of her.” 


At Kathleen 









He nodded, and made his way back 
past the tombs and the priest’s tiny 
house, and the Cathedral, to the gate. 
way. Mrs. O’Toole stood in her doop. 
way waiting for him. 

“T’m havin’ an airly hot supper 
fur you,” she said genially. ‘That is, 
if you like the room. Right up that stairway and see.” 

The room was large and fair and cool, with no sign of 
the ladylike hen. While Mrs. O’Toole was putting his 
supper on the table, Norton unshipped his few belongings 
from his bicycle and made himself at home. 

“Did you go to the Upper Lake?” asked Mrs. O’Toole, 
as she waited on him. 

“‘No; I’ve just been in the cemetery here.” 
~ “Did you have talk wid O’Byrne?”’ 

‘*Some,” Norton replied. 

Mrs. O’Toole snorted. 

“‘Ah, thim O’Byrnes have their tongues hung in the 
middle and swingin’ at both ends,”’ she said. 

“‘T assume that you don’t often come down to the 
cemetery to chat with our friend,” said Nor- 
ton, chipping an egg. 

Mrs. O’Toole tossed her small head. 

“‘T’ve not set fut in the cemetery fur thirty- 
six year,” she said. ‘‘Not since the last great 
patthern day we ever had in Glendalough.” 

‘‘Pattern day?” queried Norton, puzzled, 

“Yes; patthern saint, you know.” 

‘Oh, patron!” 

‘*Patthern we call ut in these parrts,” she 
said; ‘‘and ’tis our own saint, St. Kevin, and 
so we shud know. Ah, dear; ah, dear!” 

‘Don’t you have pattern day any more?” 
he asked. 

‘Sure, June twenty-third some pious peo- 
ple still comes to pray be the tombs, but few, 
few. The ould wans still go to St. Kevin's 
Keeve.” 

‘‘What is the Keeve?” 

‘Tis Irish fur watherin’ place. ’Tisa hollow 
stone and in ut always a pool uv wather. The 
saint blessed it, d’ye see, and it can niver dhry 
off. Ah, and many’s the poor body I’ve saw 
with me own eyes cured uv rheumatism and 
toothache, and what-not, jist be prayin’ there. 
But that was in the ould days; yes.” 

‘*And what has changed it?’”’ Norton was 
finishing his supper languidly. ‘‘Have we 
the O’Byrnes to thank?” 

‘‘Ah, have we?” said Mrs. O’Toole, com- 
pressing her tiny red lips. ; 

“‘Come, Mrs. O’Toole,’’ said Norton with a 
persuasive smile which was irresistible to all 
(but one), ‘‘I’m far from home, and I want to 
hear a story. I’m sure you are in it, and perhaps Mr. 
O’Byrne.” 

“Well, you’re the quick guesser,” said Mrs. O’Toole 
admiringly. ‘Ah, then, ’tis a long story. You may know 
that in the ould days the O’Tooles was princes of South 
East Kildare, and the O’Byrnes of North East Kildare till 
they were druv be the Normans into the mountains of 
Wicklow, whin they ruled this place bechune thim, unitin’ 
agin the English, but fightin’ agin ach other. But evil and 
black as thim O’Byrnes were, they did reverence to St. 
Kevin, and on the eve of his patthern day, June twenty- 
third, they always come from far and near to kape the day, 
and so did the O’Tooles. 

‘‘Well, sorr, ’twas the grand sight to see thim all. Whin 
I was a shmall child well I remember the people comin’ in 
on the eve, and puttin’ up their tents in among the graves 
and be the Round Tower and the Cathedral. I kin shut 
me eyes now and see the red fires wid the pots on, and the 
women bendin’ over, peekin’ in, and the men shmokin’, 
while we childher rowled over among the graves and got 
asthride the sthones. And then, wid the furrst light uv 
day, up we’d all git, and walk, and wade, and kneel, the 
oulder people wid childher in their arrms, up to St. 
Kevin’s Keeve, and to the Deer stone where St. Kevin 
caused the two babes to be fed be the doe. And then back 
to the ruins uv the churches where the ould voteens and 
pilgrims were makin’ their rounds on the bare knees uv 
thim. 

“Ah, but the curse uv Cromwell on thim O’Byrnes! 
’T was niver the O’Tooles, uv that be sure—thim that was 
saints and kings in Glendalough whin the O’Byrnes was 
jist diggin’ their bit fields. Well, the O’Byrnes, not con- 
tent wid prayin’, wud have to be dhrinkin’, and dancin’, 
and thimbleriggin’, and playin’ prick-i’-the-loop, and sich. 
Pushin’ right up agin the voteens and pilgrims—fair 
stheppin’ on their ould bodies. 
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“Well, and as soon as evenin’ come on the voteens 

t thimsilves to places uv safety, the women calied 
in the childher, the pipers and fiddlers hid off, and the 
fightin’ begun. The O’Tooles agin the O’Byrnes, and 
the shillalahs agin the heads. Ah, dear; and thin 
%was bandagin’ and rubbin’ fur the women all the 
nixt day, and the black humor fur weeks.” : 

Mrs. O’Toole paused for breath, and then continued : 

“Well, some forty years ago, Father Eugene Clark, 
Hivin rest his sow], begun thryin’ tomake pace bechune 
the O’Tooles and the O’Byrnes, and one patthern day 
he collected the shillalahs off all thim, and, jist be the 
gentle worrds uv him, there was no fightin’ at all, at all.” 

A pink flush stole over Mrs. O’Toole’s forehead as 

she went on: 

“You mightin think ut, sorr, but in thim days I was 
a fine gurrl. Yes; and I’d eight cows besides, so 
Kathleen O’Toole had no lack uv byes to choose 

m.” 
ae can easily believe it,’’ said Norton sincerely. 

“Well, there was Kevin O’Byrne—that same ould 
sphalpeen you were talkin’ to the day. Hivin knows, 
I’'dniversphoke the worrd to him, he bein’ an O’Byrne. 

But he was good-lookin’ and wid a fine singin’ voice 

to him, and so I’ll not deny we’d cast the look whin 

we passed. "T'was all Father Clark—but do you know 

the story of St. Kevin and Kathleen, sorr?” 

“T know that a beautiful lady named Kathleen 
pursued the saint and that he’d have none of her.” 

“Thrue. Well, O’Byrne’s name’s Kevin, and mine’s 
Kathleen; and says Father Clark in his laughin’ way 
to Kevin O’Byrne: ‘There was a Kevin had no kind- 
ness fur a Kathleen. Cudn’t you be makin’ ut up to 
a Kathleen to-day?’ Andsayshetome: ‘There was 
a Kathleen flouted and struck be a Kevin. Why not 
avenge the sex be marryin’ Kevin O’Bryne and makin’ him 
walk the line furiver?’ You see, Kevin bein’ a well-to-do 
O’Byrne, and me a well-to-do O’Toole, he thought to help 
reconcile the two sides be marryin’ us.” 

“A good plan,” said Norton. ‘‘I think you’d have made 
a fine couple.” 

“The saints spared me ut!” said Mrs. O’Toole. ‘‘’Twud 
have happened, though, and the marriage was set fur the 
night uv the patthern day. Well, what thin?” 

She paused meditatively, and smoothed her little hands 
together. 

“Father Clark come a little late, and maybe the byes 
got more dhrink in thim than he’d counted on. Annyway, 
there was manny black looks. Here knelt me faather and 
me brother be the priest’s house, whin along come me 
bould Kevin O’Byrne and his brother Mick. Mick give a 
stumble and pretended to think me faather done ut. He 
hit the ould man a crack that knocked the sinse out uv 
him. Then up got me brother and made fur Mick, whin 
Kevin let dhrive at him and cracked his arrm so that it 
niver grew sthraight agin. And then there was nawthin’ 
but hittin’ and cursin’. Whin me faather and me brother 
was well, I had the priest marry me to me cousin Tim 
O'Toole. Rest his soul, he dhrunk himsilf into the grave 
widin three years. I’m long since alone, but I’m betther 
company to mesilf nor ever an O’Byrne could be to me.” 

“And he married?” 

“He did not.” 

“He wouldn’t take any one if he couldn’t have you. I 
don’t blame him,’ said Norton. 

“Musha, cock him up! More like he cudn’t find a 
dacint gurrl to have him!” 
said Mrs. O’Toole. 

But Norton caught a vain 
look in her eyes which belied 
her words. She began to talk 
about the glory of the O’Tooles, 
weaving a delightful narration 
of fact and fancy that held 
him interested until bedtime. 

The next day he explored 
the Upper Lake, walking and 
rowing without a guide, until 

at last, feeling the want of 
company, he joined O’Byrne 
about teatime. 

“Tm thinking of walking , 
with you to the inn you 
recommended so highly yes- 
terday,” he said, with his com- 
pelling smile; ‘‘and perhaps 
we can have a smoke after- 
ward.” 

“I'll be plazed,’’ said 
O’Byrne. “It has been a dull 
day. Nawthin’ but some 
Americans that made fun uv 
every blessed relic, me houldin’ 
mesilf in, and then they went 
off widout a copper fur me.” 

They walked up St. Kevin’s 
Toad to the tea-house, a gray- 
stone building, certainly much 
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“ll Not Deny We’d Cast the Look Whin We Passed” 


prettier than Mrs. O’Toole’s staring white rough-cast. But 
when the table was spread, Norton found that the bread 
was raw, the jam thin and souring, and the tea bitter. 
O’Byrne, however, ate with an appearance of enjoyment. 

‘*My friend,” said Norton, as they were walking back to 
St. Kevin’s Kitchen; ‘‘you are either a great actor or a 
man whose taste has failed. If you were taking tea at 
Mrs. O’Toole’s you'd be having an egg, if you wanted it; 
toasted scones, piping hot ; thick, sweet jam ; fruit cake——”’ 

O’Byrne swallowed, and then he said scoffingly: 

“Tt all depinds on the taste.” 

“‘Oh, come,” said Norton, as they seated themselves on 
the doorstep of the Kitchen; ‘‘you seem to dislike Mrs. 
O’Toole, but you will surely allow her her due. She’s a 
kindly person; why, she said yesterday that when you 
were young you were far and away the handsomest man 
in Wicklow County, and that you had a voice would charm 
the birds off the bushes 6 

O’Byrne turned an incredulous and critical eye on 
Norton, though his mouth puckered complacently. 

‘‘She’d niver say that! She’s put the black curse of 
Cromwell on me manny a time to the neighbors,” he said. 

‘*But wasn’t it a neighbor that had something to gain 
by saying that to you?” asked Norton. 

O’Byrne withdrew his pipe and said reflectively : 

“To be sure; they were aither gurrls that wanted to 
marry me, or the mothers uv thim.” 

Norton checked an amazed look, and then said: 

“‘T am surmising something was between you once.” 

“T don’t mind admitting there was,” said O’Byrne. 
‘Tis a quare thing fur an O’Byrne to stoop to an O’Toole, 








“ Ah, Thim were the Grand Days!” 
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but Kathleen was pretty, and well-to-do besides. If 
she wasn’t an O’Toole, I cud say I niver saw her aquil. 
Well, ye’ve heard uv our patthern day?” 

“*Yes; all about the praying and gamesand fighting.” 

‘Ah, thim fights!”’ said O’Byrne with a regretful 
sigh. ‘You see, afther the bit prayin’ was done, the 
byes’d git to dancin’ and dhrinkin’. Well, soon an 
O’Toole’d be bumpin’ into an O’Byrne. By and bya 
couple uv byes’d go out bechune the graves to sittle 
ut, and soon there’d be slathers uv thim dodgin’ in and 
out among the tombstones, waitin’ fur a chance te land 
a good crack on a convanient head. The O’Byrnes 
was always doin’ justice on the O’Tooles, and some 
O’Farrells’d chip in, but they jist hit anny head they 
come foreninst, bein’ in ut fur the glory uv the fight. 
Ah, thim were the grand days! But they’re all gone. 
It’s the ruin uv the patthern day, too.” 

He sighed over the decay of religion, and continued: 

‘“*Well, on wan uv thim days, the day set fur our 
weddin’, me and me brother Mick was walkin’ peace- 
able be the door uv the priest’s house where ould man 
O’Toole and his son happened to be tellin’ their beads. 
The ould man put out his hand sly-like and give Mick’s 
ankle—wake it was wid a sprain—he give it a twist, 
and down fell Mick on a gravestone, not so quick but 
what he managed to give the ould man a little cuff 
as he fell. Then up rose young O’Tooie and give Mick 
a taste uv his shillalah, and thin I furgot all but that 
thim O’Tooles was at their thricks agin. I don’t 
raycall much but ragin’ and dhrinkin’ and fightin’ the 
rest uv the day—except meetin’ wid Kathleen O’Far- 
rell on me way home, which was a quare little thing 
in itself; she’d always been afther wantin’ me. Well, 
then I went on to O’Toole’s cottage to offer to pay 
damages, fur money’ll go a long way, aven whin you've 
family honor to uphold. But, befure I cud sphake a 
worrd, they met me wid black curses, Kathleen back uv 
thim, urgin’ thim on. And off I came and have niver had 
worrds wid her since—thank God fur that.” 

‘It’s too bad,” said Norton. ‘‘Areall the other O’Tooles 
and O’Byrnes at loggerheads, too?”’ 

““’Deed, no; they all live peaceable togither nowadays, 
barrin’ a knock on the head that you might give to anny- 
wan. But she and me had more cause.” 

‘It’s too bad,” repeated Norton. ‘‘She’s a fine cook, 
Mr. O’Byrne. I’ve lived in some of the best hotels in 
America, and they can’t touch her for cooking.” 

O’Byrne drew a long breath. 

‘*T’ll not deny she had a light hand,” he said grudgingly; 
‘*but a black heart,’’ he added. 

‘“‘T don’t believe she hates you as much as you think,” 
said Norton. ‘‘ How if she were deceiving herself for the 
sake of family loyalty, you know?” 

O’Byrne’s loose mouth widened in a complacent smile. 

“‘Then she’s got good pay fur ut, havin’ to live widout 
me all these years,” he said. 

Norton felt a spasm of compunction as he thought of 
the innocent Mrs. O’Toole, probably worrying over him 
because he had not appeared to tea. 

“‘Oh, she does pretty well,” he said. ‘She is making 
the inn pay, I can tell you, Mr. O’Byrne. And men like 
her yet; she had a caller last night. I don’t know any one 
I admire more than I do Mrs. Kathleen O’Toole. She’s a 
handsome woman, and Kathleen’s my favorite name, too.” 

O’Byrne grunted, but presently, his pipe exhausted, he 
began to sing: ‘‘’T was fromKathleen’s eyes he flew, Eyes 
of most unholy blue.’ Did you 
ever hear the story of Kathleen 
and St. Kevin?” 

“I merely know that she 
loved him and he killed her.” 

“‘Oh, be St. Pathrick, what 
a way to put ut! He wasa 
beautiful bye, Kevin was, wid 
a face like a fair day in the 
spring, and a voice like a 
thrush in May time. Well, 
and Kathleen was his match 
fur beauty, and that lovely! 
She’d danced many the time 
to fairy music on the hills, and 
she'd a right to dance light, fur 
she had manny the heart at 
her feet. Well, she loved the 
saint, and afther him she went, 
sweet and pleadin’ and wish- 
ful, and divil a bit was he 
moved at all. One day she 
follied him to the woods, and 
began sayin’ swate worruds 
like. So what does he do but 
pick some nettles quick and 
slap her on the face and arrms 
wid thim.” 

‘Very ungentlemanly, even 
for a saint,” remarked Norton. 

“Oh, I dinnaw,’’ said 
O’Byrne; ‘‘you got to git rid 
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uv a pesterin’ woman somehow. So he run away from her 
to the Upper Lake, and stopped in front uv the steepest 
parrt uv the hill. Up the rock he clim’, thirty feet, to 
the hole that’s called St. Kevin’s Bed to this day. And be 
the same token, if you clim’ up there widout help you'll 
niver agin suffer from a pain in your big toe or your little 
toe, or yer back, sorr. Well, you’d think he’d been safe, 
but folly him Kathleen did, and whin he woke up wan 
mornin’ there she set over him, lookin’ pathetic at him. 
As Moore says in the song he made uv ut, ‘Ah, your saints 
have cruel hearts.’ Sure, he was that mad he trun her 
into the wather.”’ 

‘Well, I’m inclined to think she’d not have been happy 
with him,” said Norton flippantly. ‘‘But I must get back. 
I have some writing to do before suppertime.”’ 

Mrs. O’Toole met him with a look of reproof. 

‘Sure, I begun to think ’twas lost you were,” she said; 
‘‘and yer tea spiled.” 

Norton leaned against the gate and looked down on 
her. 

“Mrs. O’Toole, I’ve paid for my absence. 
hideous tea at the Gray Inn with O’Byrne.” 

‘“‘Serves you right fur kapin’ sich comp’ny,” said Mrs. 
O’Toole with a contemptuous sniff. 

‘*Now, Mrs. O’Toole, that’s hardly kind of you. If you 
could have heard the way he spoke of you—but of course 
it would only make you angry if I should tell you. Well, 
Vil go in to my writing.” 

As he strolled up the path she called after him: 

‘‘Misther Norton, I’d like to hear what thim lies are.’ 


I had a 
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Norton smiled. But she did not see that. 

‘‘They’re not lies. He said you were the finest cook in 
the country, bar none.” 

‘*Humph! like the man to be thinkin’ uv atein’!”’ 

‘‘That’s what he said last, but the first thing he said was 
that, as a girl, you had the handsomest face in County 
Wicklow, and, he believed, himself, in all Ireland, and a 
smile that would charm the birds off the bushes, and that 
your eyes were bluer than Kathleen’s could ever have 
been ——”’ 

For a moment Mrs. O’Toole’s scornful face took on a 
tender, reminiscent expression. 

‘‘And that it was a hard thing that you had had no word 
for him from that day to this.” 

Mrs. O’Toole pulled herself together. 

‘*You’re jist havin’ a little fun, I’m thinkin’,” she said 
coldly. 

“I’m not. Why should I misrepresent O’Byrne?”’ 

‘Tis not sich worrds the neighbors carried me,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘But weren’t they people who were willing to make 
trouble between you? Remember, he was a well-to-do 
bachelor si 

‘*Ah, well, ’tis long past,’’ said Mrs. O’Toole, “‘and we’ve 
both furgot the ould days.” 

“‘I’d not be too sure of that,” said Norton. ‘‘Why has 
he never married? Answer me that.” 

““Go on off to yer writin’,” said Mrs. O’Toole with a 
laugh that had a ring of sentiment in it; ‘‘fur uv all 
the romancin’ young gossoons, ’tis you bang Banagher.”’ 
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Norton lingered on in Glendalough, his own inclination 
for excuse. During the next few days he explored alll the 
obvious and secret nooks of the lakes. He learned to love 
the: beauty of the place, rugged and romantic among the 
purple hills, peaceful amid the gray old churches, Ajj the 
unchanging life, and the records of death through fourteen 
hundred years, belittled his own concerns. When he was 
not walking and dreaming alone he occupied himself jy 
furthering his friendship with Mrs. O’Toole and Keyin 
O’Byrne. They were full of legends of St. Kevin and 
Glendalough, and of the wild and beautiful lore of Irelang 
And running athwart their stories came many a hint of 
the part they had played in each other’s lives. Norton 
never had a talk with one in which some words about the 
other were not spoken. Mendaciously he assured each of 
the ardent affection of the other, and of the attention each 
still attracted, Mrs. O’Toole always receiving his remarks 
with a contemptuous sniff which did not hide her eager. 
ness, while O’Byrne slowly added to his complacent pride 
in his conquest a feeling of pity for the woman who had 
been deprived of him for so many years. 

One Monday morning O’Byrne incidentally handed 
Norton a bunch of heather. 

“You might give this to Kathleen O’Toole if you happen 
to think uv ut. She’ll know the place it come off. But, 
begorry, if you want to throw it away befure you git home, 
do so. Sorra a care have I if iver she sees it or no.” 

When Norton handed the purple sheaf to Mrs. O’Toole 
with a message full of vague sentiment which he had 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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ITH one hand I 
clung toa car-strap. 
With the other I 


held my evening paper. 
Then I let my eye run down 
the racing returns from the 
Benning’s track. I had 
just made note of the fact 
that Rippling Water had finished 
first in the fifth event for three-year- 
olds, and had built up a mental picture 
of the big mare romping down the 
home-stretch, when an almost name- 
less something sent a shock, as distinct 
as the tingle of an electric current, 
through my body. 

I did not betray this shock by any 
outward sign. But as the crowded 
subway express rocked and swayed 
along its rails I let my half-closed eyes 
coast first to the right and then to the 
left. This I did without a movement 
of the head or a lowering of the paper 
before my face. 

On one side of me was an obese and 
bearded German, deep in the day’s 
market reports. On the other was a 
young woman of twenty-one or two. 
Her left hand, gloved in black, clung 
to a strap. Her right hand hung at 
her side, lost in a huge black lynx muff. 
Packed in about us were scores of 
strap-hangers. But with the excep- 
tion of this man and woman no one in 
the car stood within actual reaching 
distance of me. 

I let my well-guarded glance shift 
back to the young woman’s face, with- 
out so much as moving my head. It 
seemed an impassive and preoccupied \ 
face, and its pallor was the most strik- ' 
ing thing about it. Yet it was a soft s 
and ivory sort of pallor, too white to \ 3 
be called olive. It was made more re- 
markable by the shadows under the 
moody and impersonal eyes, and by 
the deep red of the lips, which drooped 
a little at the corners, petulantly, like 
a woman who had known too much of 
sickness, or had rebelled too fiercely 
against it. Beyond this she seemed a 
well-poised and well-groomed American girl, with that air 
of mild and fragile beauty which may sometimes come, I 
know, from too much tea and candy. Her hat was a 
wide Gainsborough, with heavy plumes. The lynx boa, 


that hung over her smart-looking shoulder-cape of black 
broadcloth, was heavy and costly. But what interested 
me most, even at that moment, was the little Lalique 
pendant of pigeon-blood rubies she wore at her throat. 





In Which the Occasional Offender Plays at Fate and 
Incidentally Solves a Strange Mystery 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 





The Woman Standing at My ii 
Side was the Possessor of a Third Hand 


There were twelve of them, surrounding a pendeloque of 
startling size and clarity. The rubies themselves, which 
were even more beautiful stones, were held together by 
the slenderest woven chain of Roman gold. And I could 
not help speculating how one quick little movement of the 
fingers, in a crowded car like that, might make away with 
thirteen stones that would bring a thousand, perhaps two 
thousand, dollars in any pawnshop in New York. 


Then suddenly up and 
down the middle of my back 
I once more felt that mi- 
nute tingling sensation 
which arises only at the 
acutest nervous shock. It 
was a mental start, like the 
reactional movement of a 
hand on which a spark of fire had 
fallen. I felt, for a moment, as though 
a thousand little icicles had danced 
along my spinal column. 

For the girl who was standing so 
quietly and impassively beside me was 
deliberately, guardedly, but unmis- 
takably, feeling my pocket. 


i 

Y FIRST feeling, when the wonder 
of the thing had passed, was an 
incongruous and unholy joy in the 
irony of the situation. Here was an 
old and experienced dip and box-man, 
an airy-handed chevalier d’industrie,an 
ex-yegg, being quietly held up by a 
sugar-and-milk slip of a girl! Here 
was a pink-and-white china doll giving 
the dare to a wire-tapper who had once 
faced Doogan and all his forces! It 
was worth losing an eight-dollar watch 

just for a chance to see the game. 
Have you ever watched a bottle of 
Spumante with the cork drawn? Ora 
half-emptied seltzer-siphon when the 
pressure is first removed? Well, that’s 
what I was like at this sudden discov- 
ery. The repression of weeks, the bur- 
den of being decent, was a thing of the 
past. The pressure of a too-confining 
moral atmosphere was lifted. I 
! seemed to bubble and effervesce with 
a rioting return of spirits. I found 
¥ ,-|4 myself suddenly exhilarated and chal- 
ty ¥ii lenged by the old quest of adventure. 
; It even left me indifferent to the bad 
air and steel-dust of the subway. It 
left me face to face with the old pred- 
atory life again. And I stood there 
almost reveling in it all, inwardly cau- 
tioning myself to go slow and be 

watchful. 

I first let my absent and innocent gaze go up to the row 
of advertising cards above the windows. Then I glanced, 
half-diffidently, at the girl herself. She seemed so self- 
immured, so unconscious of her surroundings, so pensive 
and timid-looking about the shadowy eyes, that a moment 
of uncertainty came back tome. Yet even as I doubted I 
could feel that cautiously exploring hand push deeper 12 
under my coat, as softly as a snake’s head under a leaf. 
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[buried my face behind 
my paper and peered to 
theright. The obese Ger- 
man, still wrapped in his 
market reports, was be- 
yond question. The 
woman, and the woman 
alone, stood within reach- 
ing distance of me. I 
looked back at her, 
guardedly, over the top 
of my paper. Her left 
hand, in its long, black, 
kid glove, was lifted high 
above her head, clinging 
tothecar-strap. I moved 
my paper inch by inch 
with the jolting of the 
car, until I commanded a 
view of her right arm. I 
could see it hanging inert 
and motionless at her 
side, the full sweep of it, 
right down to where the 
gloved fingers were lost in 
the depth of the huge fur 
muff it carried. 

Then still again that 
feeling of a thousand 
dancing icicles crept up 
and down my backbone. 
For even while I saw her 
two hands, the one above 
clinging to the strap, the 
other hanging at her side, holding the muff, I felt the 
cautious movements of the exploring fingers under my 
eoat. Yet those fingers could belong to no one but the 
woman beside me. 

But there, before me, as clear as light, I could see both 
her own hands. I could alse see the cloth of my coat rise 
and fall with the little movements of some slender and 
agile wrist. I could feel the padding fingers still delicately 
groping, advancing, searching. And the truth flashed on 
me, with a shock that was almost sickening. It was 
neither illusion nor mistake. But it was an arm, with 
five flexile and living fingers at its end. Through some 
monstrous affliction or accident the woman standing at my 
side was the possessor of a third hand ! 


i 

T WAS no easy thing for me to control myself. But I 

made it a point to see that not a sign, not a tremor, 
escaped me, as I felt those uncanny and restless fingers 
loosen my chain and slowly lift the watch from where it 
nestled in my left-hand waistcoat pocket. It was done 
with the unerring precision of an expert. 

I felt, as I stood there beside that motionless and tran- 
quil body in black broadcloth, that the tentacle of an 
octopus had darted out and was threatening me. There 
seemed something unhuman, revolting, sickening in the 
thought of this third mysterious member, so endowed 
with malignant and predaceous life, padding and exploring 
about my body. It was like calmly enduring the crawling 
of aserpent. I felt as though the woman beside me was 
something secretive, some many-membered monstrosity. 
It took a struggle to keep from crowding and tearing away 
from her touch. 

I saw the fingered tentacle slowly recede, inch by inch. 
It seemed to draw back into nothingness behind the black 
lynx boa. But with it, of course, it carried my watch and 
chain. No other portion of the woman’s body moved. 
She hung there immobile, amid the universal swaying of 
the car. She might have been carved in marble, she stood 
so calm and meditative, with the empty, unseeing eyes of 
astatue. Then I noticed that the tentacle was once more 
creeping and stealing out in my direction. I half-lowered 
my paper, with a little unconcerned yawn of weariness. 
As I did so the extended tentacle flashed back into its 
muffling gloom. It seemed to me terribly like the move- 
ment of some frightened devil-fish, drawing an arm back 
into its sheltering cave. 

When the crowd ebbed from the car at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station I was glad enough for a momentary escape 
into one of the empty cross-seats. The woman remained 
where she was, merely sinking into a seat near the door. 
I was possessed by a ridiculous and irrational fear of her. 
I wanted to think things over at my leisure. 

But first, to make sure my watch was indeed gone, I 

surreptitiously felt in the pocket of my waistcoat. 
_ No watch was there. Nor was there one jot of silver left 
inmy change pocket. But what almost brought me to my 
feet, with a gasp of incredulous astonishment, was the 
amazing discovery that my pigskin wallet, holding in all 
some six hundred dollars in bills, had been taken, under 
my very eyes, from the breast-pocket of my coat. 

This discovery showed me that I had something more 
than thinking todo. It was necessity now, and no longer 
caprice, that governed my return to the feral state. It 


The Obese German, Still 
Wrapped in His Market Reports, 
Was Beyond Question 


was for something more than the 
game for the game’s sake that this 
mystery would have to be sought 
out to its bitterest end. What- 
ever its meaning, I felt, as I 
studied the calm and unbetraying 
woman with the black muff, I was 
at least facing an adventurer quite 
as artful and audacious as myself. 


IV 
HEN the train stopped at 
Seventy-second Street the 
woman hurriedly left the car and 
climbed to the street. I watched 
her, circumspectly, from the back 
platform. Then I followed her 
at what I thought a safe distance. 

Night had already fallen when 
I emerged from the subway, and 
it was by the electric lamps of 
upper Broadway that I made out 
the already familiar figure hurry- 
ing westward toward the river. 
At West End Avenue she turned 
sharply north, on the west side. 
By the time I had rounded the 
corner she had run up a flight of 
housesteps, and a moment later 
disappeared through the door. 

I walked on, past the house, 
for a moment’s reconnaissance. 
Then, I guardedly studied the 
place with its little plot of grass, 
its three sickly maples, its darkened windows, its tangle of 
wistaria vines that crept to the very roof-cornice— studied 
it very much as you would study a pile of stones under which 
a cobra had slipped. It flashed through my mind, inap- 
positely, as I peered up and down the street at those unbe- 
traying stone faces before so many hidden homes, how well 
masked behind brick and stone and mortar the sorrows and 
mysteries and romances of any great city must always 
remain. Then I realized that I was losing time, and that 
my only line of advance could be by direct assault. So 
I swung about and ran up the steps without further 
delay. 

No answer came to my impatient ring. I pushed the 
electric button a second time, more angrily, pondering 
how I should explain myself, speculating what my proce- 
dure should be if I were indeed denied admittance, com- 
prehending for the first time the predicament into which 
I had drifted. 

As I did so the door slowly opened and an old butler, 
in claret-colored livery, stood before me. He stood peering 
out at me, with bent shoulders and snow-white hair, one 
hand behind his ear, as a sign, I took it, that he was hard 
of hearing. His eyes, I noticed, were dim and haggard, 
like a mastiff’s. His fine old face, however, was far from 
being either canine or servile in its quiet dignity. Indeed, 
he was on the point of shutting the door in my face when 
I stepped quickly forward. 

This left my body between the jamb and the door-edge. 
The outcome might have been disagreeable, at least, 
had not a second figure suddenly appeared behind him. 

It was that of a woman of thirty, in the striped blue 
and white uniform of a 
trained nurse. Out of a 
face that was too keenly 
intelligent to be imperi- 
ous, and so strongly lined 
as to be almost manlike, 
looked a pair of alert and 
tragic and yet unhard- 
ened eyes. In fact, this 
troubled look of tragedy 
impressed me still further 
as she waved the bent old 
butler to one side, and, a { 
little curtly, a little ap- 
prehensively, asked me 
my business. 

The old butler disap- 

peared like a shadow be- 
yond the gloom of the 
unlighted lower hall. 
But as he did so, high be- 
yond the head of the 
waiting nurse I caught 
one fleeting glimpse of a 
girlish figure in a black 
lynx boa, crossing at the 
top of the stairway. The 
woman at the door 
studied my face with a 
sudden look of open sus- 
picion. 

“I should like to see 
you alone, at once,”’ I said 








Staring Past the Barrel of My Menacing Revolver to My Own 
Black-Masked Face Above Her at the Foot of the Bed 
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to her. She bowed her head gravely, with a motion for 
me to enter. I could see the vague look of fear, however, 
that had leapt into her face. 
Vv 
HE ushered me into a well-furnished library, unlighted 
except by the open wood fire. She turned back, I 
noticed, to close the door. 

“‘Has anything happened?’’ she demanded. Our eyes 
met combatively. 

“Yes,” I answered. And still she waited. 
minutes ago a young woman entered this house.” 

The nurse responded with her grave and non-committal 
bow of the head. 

‘“‘T must see that young woman at once.” 

‘*May I not speak for her?’”’ asked the woman in the 
uniform. Still again our eyes met, and some guarded look 
of appeal made the question, through all its coldness of 
tone, almost a supplication. From somewhere above 
stairs, as we stood there confronting each other, burst 
forth the sound of singing, as light and untroubled as a 
bird’s. It was the voice of a young woman, joyous, inno- 
cent, ingenuous. There was not a word spoken as we lis- 
tened. But as the watching nurse took in my start of 
surprise I again saw some shadow of fear and foreboding 
creep across her face. 

‘I must see this young woman alone!” I insisted. The 
trained nurse took a deep breath, as though steeling 
herself for some ordeal. 

“Are you a detective?” she suddenly asked me. 

I told her I was not. 

“‘Are you a newspaper reporter?’’ 

That, too, I could truthfully disclaim. But I insisted 
on my right to see her. The nurse was sorry, but it was 
impossible. 

“‘T not only must see your mistress, but I must see her 
at once, this minute!” There was no use beating further 
about the bush. 

‘She is not my mistress,’ 
me quietly. 

‘‘Then what is she?” I asked in wonder. 

The answer came in a lower tone, that was not without 
pregnancy : 

“‘She is my patient.” 

Again, from without, I heard the sound of singing. It 
came nearer and nearer, and was followed by the clicking 
of high little shoe-heels on a polished wooden floor. 

The nurse, with a little gasp of despair, ran to the door 
and turned the key in the lock. She did not face me until 
the singing voice had passed to the rear of the house, re- 
turned, and again ascended the stairway to the quick 
click of hurrying shoe-heels. 

“Who is that woman?’’ I suddenly cried out, exasper- 
ated. AsI did so I strode angrily toward the door, deter- 
mined to fling it open and have done with all this quibbling 
over uncertainties. 

The nurse barred my way. I could see the sudden 
fierce spirit of guardianship that had taken possession of 
her. It suggested to me the desperate animal passion of 
the she-bear to protect her invaded lair. 

“That woman is nothing to you,” she said quietly, 
though her voice shook. 

“‘But I igtend to be something to her/” I flung out, 
reckless of consequences now, and tired of all this mys- 
teriousness into which I had floundered. 

‘“What do youmean by 
that?” cried the nurse. 

“IT mean that I have 
every reason to believe 
the woman who just went 
up that stairway is a 
thief!” 

“How dare you say 
that!” 

‘‘And I mean that you 
are deliberately standing 
between her and me in 
what you know to be a 
crime!” 

““Oh, how dare you!” 
panted the nurse. Her 
face, by this time, was as 
white as chalk. ‘How 
dare you say that!” 

“T dare say it because 
not half an hour ago she 
robbed me—because I 
saw her do it with my 
own eyes—because I fol- 
lowed her to this house 
and saw her come in the 
door that I came in.” 

I could see the uni- 
formed figure before me 
suddenly begin to 
breathe hard and quick. 

“The woman who 
went up those stairs, the 


“Two 
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corrected the woman before 
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woman you heard singing, is not the woman who robbed 
you!” she cried. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” 

“‘T mean that the woman you followed into this house 
is no longer here,” was the reply. 

“TY don’t believe you!” 

She peered about her desperately, like some cornered 
animal seeking a final path of escape. 

‘“You must believe me!” she cried foolishly, weakly. 
Through the dim light I could see that a sudden gush of 
tears had come to her eyes. 

‘Do you suppose I’m here to quibble about what I’m 
going to believe or not?’ I demanded, unmoved by her 
tears. .‘‘I say I saw that woman come into this house.” 

The nurse, who had been torturing her handkerchief be- 
tween her nervous fingers, suddenly clenched her hands. 
Then she looked me straight in the face. 

“There were two women came into this house when she 
came in 1” 


vi 

STARED at her, amazed, momentarily stupefied. My 

first impression was that I had blundered into a mad- 
house, that all the sober and solemn world about me had 
become a world of delirium. Yet she looked sane and in- 
telligent enough as she stood there confronting me, with 
her interlocked fingers pressed 
tightly together. I made a step 
toward her, and she fell back a step. 

“What are you talking about?” 
I cried out at her. ‘‘ What the devil 
do you mean by juggling phrases 
under my nose when you know what 
I’m here for and J know what I’m 
going to get before I leave?” 

“I’m juggling no phrases,” she 
retorted. ‘All I know is that you 
forced your way into a respectable 
household, and that you are making 
charges against a young woman of 
spotless reputation, a girl of wealth 
and social standing who “4 

“Who is not above picking a 
pocket in a crowded car!” I cut in 
on her. 

“‘Oh!” she cried, in a tremulous 
little gasp, putting her hand up to 
her heart. 

“Who calmly, deliberately, stole 
six hundred dollars from my coat- 
pocket!” I went on, letting loose 
my dammed-up torrent of rage. 
My eye had caught the glimmer of 
light on the nickel of a desk- 
telephone standing at one end of 
the library table. I wheeled and 
strode toward it. 

““Wait—wait—you may be mis- 
taken,’’ whispered the woman, as she 
watched me reach for the receiver. 

“That I intend to find out from the police,” I retorted. 
“‘T have given you both a chance, and you insist on not 
taking it. Now I’m going to have an officer ig this house 
as soon as one can get here. Then I’m going to get to the 
bottom of this affair if it takes me a year!” 

“You don’t know what you're doing!”’ cried the terri- 
fied woman, coming toward me, She was shaking now, 
and wringing her hands. 

“Perfectly,” I responded, raising the receiver to my ear. 
I could hear her panting over me as I spoke into the trans- 
mitter. ‘“‘Give me 3100 Spring, please. Give me police 
headquarters, quickly.” 

I almost forgot that I was acting a part. I almost 
failed to remember that I had more to fear from the office 
at the other end of the line than had the frightened woman 
who tried to drag me away from the transmitter. For 
once in my life I most heartily wished that my record had 
been clean, so that I might have pushed the thing to that 
bitterest end I had looked for. But already my threat 
had struck home. 

“Wait, only wait,” gasped the woman over me, 
I will explain everything.” 

“Everything, openly and honestly?” I demanded, still 
at the ’phone. 

“‘Everything,”’ she acquiesced weakly. 

I hung up the receiver and turned to her. She sank 
into one of the wide-armed library chairs and covered her 
face with her hands. And she sat that way for several 
seconds, motionless, breathing heavily. 
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Vial 
ER first words, when she spoke, were not to me, nor to 
any one in that room of shadow and silence. 

“The poor girl!”’ she cried pityingly, with a note in her 
voice that made me feel small and puny and uncomfortable. 
“The poor girl!” She was not thinking of me, of what 
I might be or had been, but of the woman she had stood 
so ready to shield and save. 
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‘““Why can’t you trust me?” I demanded. 

She drew herself together slowly, and turned to me with 
what seemed a complete change of manner. Her face 
looked old and careworn and anxious in the broken light 
that came from the burning logs. 

“T can trust you,” she answered, a little bitterly, “for 
the simple reason that I am compelled to!” 

“Then please explain.” 

‘‘But you are not a physician—how can I?” 

“That need not count.” 

‘“But you know nothing of abnormal psychology.” 

“On the contrary, I am keenly interested in such things.” 

“You? In what way?” 

“‘T have studied the psychology of crime for many years, 
and from many very diverse standpoints.” 

“Then you know that amnesia doesn’t always depend 
on esphlasis; that beyond the morbid forgetfulness of mere 
aphasia there can be an actual disintegrated personality.” 

“But what of that?” 

“Simply this,” she answered. ‘‘The woman you saw 
come into this house is a woman with a dual personality.” 


Vill 
_ HAT, in this case, does that mean?” 
‘Tt means that this young woman is a mental neu- 
rotic—that she is one person with a terribly contradictory 





And She Sat that Way for Several S 
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character; that at one time she is a gentle and beautiful 
girl, and at another a restless and irresponsible being who 
has to be watched like a child.” 

‘Go on.” A glimmer of light had at last come to me. 

‘“‘T have been with her for four years now, since she first 
fell ill. I come and go with her, from the country to the 
city. I went with her three times to Europe. I know her 
perfectly. And the more I see what she has to suffer the 
more my heart bleeds for her.” 

“What she has to suffer?” I echoed. 

“Yes, suffer; for her case is hopeless. Janet, of Paris, 
thought it was only hysteria, but could do nothing. The 
neurologist who used to come once a week from Philadel- 
phia on the case claimed that it was simply the mental 
side of her neurosis assuming the form of criminal psy- 
chosis. But the Vienna specialist, who treated it as a case 
of disintegrated personality, said it was like a wire burning 
out between two stations, under some sudden and too 
heavy current. It left the two parts of her unconnected, 
uncoérdinated. Something in her character seemed to 
have dissolved away. Bromig, the Berlin alienist, said it 
was like water an electric current had passed through. It 
had divided into a hydrogen of moral responsibility, he 
said, and an oxygen of insanity. He said he had known 
of cases where some sudden explosion, as it were, had re- 
united the two gases and made them into water once 
more. He suggested restraint and observation. But that 
always had the effect of making her violent. So he asked 
us how he could cure a disease when he didn’t even know 
what it was, and at last gave up the case.” 

“Then why is this girl allowed at liberty if she is a dan- 
gerous criminal?” I demanded. 

“She is not dangerous. She is not a criminal. If she is 
left free she is perfectly happy. And until you came there 
had been only one mistake, only one terrible mistake. 
They all had the Tiffany trade-stamp and a scratch num- 
ber on, and we got them away from her at last and sent 
them back.” 


Breathing Heavily 
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I could see her little shudder of horror at the memory oft 

“It has always been nothing more than a poor little 
childish eccentricity, a harmless and innocent whim in 
hiding things away.” 

“But what is at the root of it all? When and how did 
it begin?” 

The woman walked softly to the locked door and jis 
tened for a moment before she started to speak again 
She was now less ill at ease; her note was more intimate 

“It began four years ago, very mysteriously, yet very 
simply. It was a week after her father’s death. I wag 
first called in to take care of her that week. She was; 
and worn out with suffering. It was at the old family home 
on lower Fifth Avenue. The place was broken into by g 
burglar. He forced an entrance through this girl’s beq. 
room window, by climbing up some vines and cutting oyt 
a pane of glass. She heard him and switched on the lights, 
I needn’t tell you what a terrible moment it was for her, 
The burglar in some way escaped. But the girl did not: 
she was already worn out and nervous. The shock left 
her sleepless and hysterical. We noticed nothing wrong, 
though, except that she drank three cups of black coffee at 
daybreak, put on her riding-habit, and had a horse saddled 
that had been shut up in the stables for two weeks,” 

I watched her as she paused ; I was following every word, 

“The horse ran away and threw her. She was unhurt, we 
all thought, except for the slightest 
injury to one of the carpal bones in 
her right hand. There was no blow 
on the head, no wound, no skull 
depression. But from that moment 
the trouble began. We noticed it 
first by her fretting over the little 
fracture to the carpal bone, even 
after it had healed and was perfectly 
well. Then the hysterical obses- 
sion, or, rather, the duality of 
personality, slowly began to show 
itself.”’ 

“One moment. Did it date from 
the burglary or from the hurt to the 
wrist bone?” I asked. 

“From the burglary, I think, 
though it passed unnoticed at the 
time. We suspected nothing then, 
yousee. Even her childish habit of 
picking things up and carrying 
them away and hiding them did 
not worry us at first. But as this 
line of division in all her temper 
and taste showed itself more and 
more, and the duality of character 
was actually noticeable, the habit 
grew stronger. It became a sort of 
mania, especially when what you 
would call her lower self was in con- 
trol of her actions.” 

“Then is it all due to some 
association of ideas springing from 
her fright at the burglar?” 

‘‘Perhaps—but no one is sure of that. Indeed, they’re 
sure of nothing.” 

‘*But can’t she explain herself? Doesn’t she remember 
things afterward?” 

“Only vaguely. She hasnosense of shame even—but you 
must bear in mind that she’s never wicked or evil at heart. 
I could never have stayed with her so long if she had been 
that. It’s only that she can’t see the difference between 
good and bad when this break in personality comes on. It 
simply leaves her unmoral, the same as a child is unmoral.” 

I had not yet reached a solution of the point that most 
puzzled me. 

“But is there no physical taint as well? I mean, is she 
sane and well in body?” 

I waited for some betraying glance of fear, for some 
significant start. But there was none. 

‘I don’t understand,” said the puzzled woman. 

“Ts there no actual malformation of flesh and bone, no 
abnormal feature of —of limb?” 

‘‘None; I’m sure,” was her response. 

“Are you certain?” I persisted. 

‘‘Quite certain,’’ she answered, looking at me in wonder. 
‘The only thing at all like that was the foolish little delu- 
sion that came with the injury to the carpal bone in her 
right hand. But I’ve already told you of that.” 

“That may be it!”I cried. ‘Please explain it a little 
more.” 

‘She sometimes thinks this arm is dead.” 

“‘Dead?”’ I echoed. 

“Yes; she nursed the idea, at times, that her right hand 
was useless. I always thought it was because of the splints 
and having it so tightly dressed when she was hysterical 
and sick.” 

She paused meditatively, and I hung forward for her 
next words. As I did so the silence of the unlighted room 
was pierced by the sound of a sharp cry from above. It 
was a@ woman’s voice, shrill and imperious, calling. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


No Knocks for Knox 


T SO fell out that the Honorable Elias Deemer, Repre- 
I sentative in Congress from the Fifteenth Pennsylvania 
District, was bitten by the dinner-giving bug along about 
the last of the session, and was infected up to the point of 

reading himself over one of the banquet-rcoms in the 
Willard Hotel with a feast that included most of the Penn- 
sylvania contingent in Congress and the press gallery, 
together with such other notables from other States as his 
secretary could harpoon and tow to the festal board. 

The Honorable Elias Deemer is from Williamsport, a 
thrifty citizen of a thrifty town, and not without an eye to 
the main chance. At a given point in the dinner loud cries 
were heard issuing from the windows of the banquet hall, 
Joud cries that echoed up and down the wastes of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and reverberated against the pillars of 
the new District Building that is slowly rising to com- 
pletion across the way. Wayfarers paused and listened. 
Guests in the hotels turned uneasily in their beds and 
muttered, ‘Another one of them durned banquets!”’ and 
vigilant reporters rushed to the scene to find out what 
was disturbing Mr. Deemer’s potlatch, and to inform the 
waiting world thereof. 

It was a momentous moment. Something was doing, 
but what? A few words sufficed to tell the tale. The 
Honorable Elias Deemer, placing a long index finger on 
the psychological spot, rose in his seat and nominated the 
Honorable Philander Chase Knox, also of Pennsylvania 
and a Senator therefrom, for President. To be sure, the 
Honorable Elias Deemer has vested in him none of the 
rights, privileges and appurtenances of a national con- 
vention, but that was forgotten for the nonce, as the 
Pennsylvania writers sometimes say. Deemer deemed it 
his duty to make the nominating speech, and he made it, 
with a wealth of adjectives and a felicity of eulogistic 
expression that caused John Wesley Gaines to turn hand- 
springs when he heard of it, and to subscribe to every 
known thesaurus not included in his library. 

“Than whom,’ said Mr. Deemer—‘‘Than whom isit more 
fitted the honor of going to the White House than Senator 
Philander Chase Knox? Than whom is it more fitting 
that the mantle of that grand man, Theodore Roosevelt, 
shall fall upon? Than whom?—and I ‘pause for reply.” 

He got a reply that rattled the rafters. It was the 
unanimous opinion that than whom there was none 
than whomer than Mr. Knox, and the papers carried the 
story next morning, and Senator Knox put on his best 
modest expression and tried to laugh it off. It would not 
be laughed off. It was there, irrevocable and unreserved. 
The guests at the dinner of the Honorable Elias Déemer 
were for Knox first, last and all the time. They were 
planning to form Knox marching clubs and figured out a 
refrain that went like this: ‘‘Knox! Knox! Knox! He 
knocks them all. Knox! Knox! Knox!” 

The high-browed editors said it was significant, that it 
was a sign that signified that President Roosevelt’s dec- 
lination to run again is to be taken seriously, and then 
went on to discuss and dissect Mr. Knox. 

Of course it is to be taken seriously, for Mr. Knox is a 
serious man. There is nothing frivolous about the former 
Attorney-General. He has to be serious, for when a man 
Ils not much more than five feet tall it behooves him to 
look with grave eyes on what is going on. When he ap- 
peared first in Washington, with the finest team of road 
horses the Capital had seen, a facetious correspondent 
wrote to his paper a paragraph about these horses, and 
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The Serious Senator from Pennsylvania 


said Mr. Knox had named them ‘“‘High-Ball’’ and 
“Seltzer.” This brought from Mr. Knox a proclamation 
as thunderous as an opinion against predatory wealth. 
It was not true, and he protested against anything of the 
kind. He protested in polysyllables so ponderous that 
they might have been used in justice if the scandalous 
story had been circulated that he was calling his horses 
“Teddy” and ‘‘Roosey,” which would be going some in 
idle persiflage for an Attorney-General. 

The man who invented the word “dapper” had Knox 
in mind. He is so dapper that crasser persons wonder 
whether he bandboxes himself at night or merely puts 
himself in a clothes-press. He is easily the best-dressed 
man in the Senate, which isn’t saying much, but means 
that he would be excellently well dressed anywhere. He 
is as prim and precise as a dancing master, and he is as far 
from having any of the other characteristics of a dancing 
master as Senator Pettus is. President Roosevelt used 
to call him ‘‘My sawed-off cherub,” and he had some 
license for it, because Knox has a round and cherubic 
face; at least, his face conforms to such standards of 
cherubs as have been handed down to us by the old 
masters. 

It is just as well, however, not to think of Knox as too 
cherubby. He isn’t. He may look the part, but the 
period of adolescence has long since passed in his case. 
He is one of the great lawyers of the country and one of 
the greatest inthe Senate. His knowledge of the Consti- 
tution is profound, and it is not complicated with any 
theories. He is a person who applies cold, hard sense to 
his illuminations of that much-lighted document, and he 
is recognized as being a master of his profession, both in 
and out of legislative circles. 

Knox came to Washington from Pittsburg. He was 
a partner in a big law firm there and had been re- 
tained by some of the vast industries of that wonderful 
city. Professionally and personally, his sympathies were 
corporation in character. When he took the Attorney- 
Generalship he laid that all aside. He abandoned his 
former practice and took over the United States of 
America as a client. If the corporations expected any 
favors at his hands, they were grievously mistaken. He 
pursued them relentlessly under the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, and he gained one or two victories that will 
always associate his name with tremendous legal achieve- 
ment. 

Knox is rich. He has ambitions. Thus, when Senator 
Quay died, Knox resigned as Attorney-General and was 
appointed Senator in Quay’s place by Governor Penny- 
packer, and was afterward elected by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

The story went that Knox was selected for the place by 
Henry C. Frick and A. J. Cassatt, thus representing a 
small but potential constituency. This may or may not 
betrue. The fact is that, when Knox resigned as Attorney- 
General to accept the Senatorship, his client changed from 
the United States to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


and, being an adaptable person, Knox had no difficulty in 
taking the proper Pennsylvania viewpoint —with the Con- 
stitution as his buttress, of course, of course. 

There has been no protest from Knox because of his 
boom. He appears to like it, although there is no evidence 
in his daily walk and talk that he is doing anything to 
foster it. He has gone in, though, to the glittering galaxy 
that already contains Fairbanks, Shaw, Taft, Cannon and 
a few others, and he is there, waiting to see what will 
turn up. 

Pennsylvania has not had many Presidents, although 
Pennsylvania has had some candidates. Having a Presi- 
dent at the vital point in our history that will be encom- 
passed by the four years from March 4, 1909, isn’t so 
imminent that it will be necessary to illuminate the City 
Hall in Philadelphia for a few days, at least. 

Still there are other things to be considered. It is a 
game as old as politics to tie up State delegations for 
favorite sons, and then hold the delegations to see what 
will come out in the national convention wash. No man 
can deny that Philander Chase Knox is a favorite son 
of Pennsylvania—for present purposes. He can get the 
delegates, if the machine wants him to have them, and the 
machine can dispose of them at the crucial moment. This 
will not harm Mr. Knox, although it may not help him 
any, but it will help along those constructive lines that 
are now being laid down by some active gentlemen who 
need a President who will respond when they give the 
grand hailing sign. 

Politics is a game where many hands are dealt and'few 
are played. Knox for President sounds good. Knox for 
President would be good, so far as intellect and character 
are concerned, but Knox will not be President. He is 
merely a spoke in a big wheel that is being constructed, and 
he knows it and doesn’t care. Therefore, let no one weep 
because of the sad fate as a defeated candidate that will 
be his. 

He isn’t a candidate. 
Honorable Elias Deemer of that. 
you know. 


Had the Birth-Rate Pat 


“MNHE Scotch,” said Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “‘are certainly a witty people. 
‘*Now, there was a visitor in the little town of Bowdoin, 
who, on looking about, saw no children, but only grown 
men and women. He wondered at this and, finally, meet- 
ing a weazened old man on the street, inquired: ‘How 
often are children born in this town?’ 
“**Only once,’ the man replied, as he proceeded on his 
way.” 


But you can’t convince the 
It was Deemer’s dinner, 


Circumstantial Evidence 


HICK BRUCE was a famous Adirondack guide who 
accompanied former President Cleveland on one or 
two of his hunting-trips in those mountains. 

Chick left Mr. Cleveland sitting on a log one morning 
while he went out to drive down a deer should he chance 
to find one. 

When he came back he saw his distinguished employer 
still sitting on the log, but with the muzzle of his gun 
pointing directly at the Presidential chest. 

‘*Here!’’ shouted Chick, ‘‘ quit that, dod gast ye! Sup- 
posin’ that gun had gone off and you had killed yourself, 
what would have happened to me? Dern ye, everybody 
knows I’m a Republican!”’ 
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“Quit That, Dod Gast Ye!” 
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| N 7ISTAR broke the spell 

which had fallen on the 

company at Andrews’ 

revelations. ‘I believe we owe 

you a rehearsal,’’ he said to May 
and Billy. ‘‘Shall we begin ?” 

“No,” Searscried. ‘‘ Notnow!”’ 

Wistar dismissed the musi- 
cians, mystified spectators of the scene, bidding them keep 
an eye on Andrews. Boyser came out from the house with 
the cup she had been mixing, poured out a glass, and offered 
it to each of the party in turn. One after another they 
refused it in silence. 

“Is this the truth?” Judith asked Penryhn. 

“Yes,” he said sullenly. Then he turned to Boyser. 
“Kindly pack my bag. I’ll send for it from the club.” 
He started toward the gate. As he passed Wistar his 
sullen humor lighted with a flash of anger. ‘‘ You’ve 
got me down here,” he said. ‘‘But I’m not out—not by 
along shot. There’s many a turn in Wall Street!” 

“Tt is, I am aware, a very crooked street!” 
turned away. 

Penrhyn raised his chin defiantly. But as he did so 
his glance met Judith’s, and his eyes fell. 

She gave him her hand. ‘I’m not angry,’ she said. 
‘“‘T don’t know why, but I am not. I’m very, very sorry 
for you. What you have threatened—you won't do it! 
You will keep your promise to him—our promise!” 

As Penrhyn gazed at her, and heard the clear, kind 
eadence of her voice, a look came into his face which 
Wistar had never seen there before, and in which, in a 
flash, he read the secret of Judith’s regard for the man. 
‘“‘If I promised to keep my word,” Penrhyn said, and there 
was a real contrition in his voice, ‘I should not be 
believed, nor deserve to be. But I will keep your promise.” 
He turned again te Wistar. ‘I don’t ask you to believe 
even that. Imay point out, however, that I have the same 
reason as always to want to hold you together with the 
rest of us. Once I thought I was clever enough to get the 
best of you—clever enough, and strong enough, and mean 
enough. I’ve done things I never dreamed I could; but 
I’ve reached the limit of my dirty work, and I guess I’ve 
reached the limit of my power. If you still wish to honor 
me as an associate I shall stand with you and by you!” 

Without waiting for an answer he left them. 

Judith turned an accusing glance upon Sears. 

‘‘Father!” she said, ‘“‘you have lied to me!”’ 

When Sears had heard the words in which his young 
associate renounced him he had hung his head. Now he 
lifted a face that was, in fact, too painful to be seen. 

“Tt was for you, dearie!—to save you from want! I 
couldn’t believe you cared for him!”’ 

“For me? To lie!” 

“Your pardon,” said Wistar. ‘‘Good-night!” It was 
clearly not a scene for any one to witness. And Judith’s 
manner toward Sears, so strangely in contrast with her 
leniency to Penrhyn, made him sick at heart. ‘No, no!” 
Judith cried. ‘‘Wait!’”? SheturnedtoSears. ‘‘What Mr. 
Wistar has done has been just and right from the start! 
Own up, Daddy, dear. It has!” 

A hunted look came into the gentle, aging eyes. 

‘“What must he think of us! What must we think of 
ourselves!” 

The old man’s hands shook, and he sank upon the 
bench, abashed, crushed. ‘‘I know! You loathe me! 
And I loathe myself! I wronged him. I ask his pardon. 
One more dream and it is all over. But before, at the 
awakening, I still had my honor—and your love.” 

Tears came into Judith’s eyes and into her voice. 
Daddy! How you must have suffered! 
shall always love you! 


Wistar 


“ Oh, 
I do love you. I 
How I love you!” 
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By JOHN CORBIN 


May, who had stood amazed, though uncomprehending, 
by Onderdonk’s side, now knelt and caught the old man 
in her arms. 

He struggled to his feet, leaned over and kissed her. 
“‘Good-night, child! Billy is the best fellow in the world. 
You will be happy.” 

He said no more, and presently Onderdonk led May 
away. 

‘“‘Good-night, Judith. Believe me, sweetheart, you will 


learn to thank God you know what Penrhyn is, though _ 


it breaks your heart. That is my greatest sin, that I ever 
let you care for him!’’ He spoke like one on the verge of 
the grave. 

“We shall still be happy!” Judith pleaded. 
as well as for me, everything is so much better as it is!”’ 

“Tam anold man. Kiss me good-night.” 

Impulsively she threw her arms about him. 

He smiled a faint, wan smile. 

Joy lighted her face. 
I can make you happy!” She kissed him on the drooping 
lids. 

‘Your mother—she is with us now! 
happy!” 

In sudden alarm she stood back from him. 
What are you thinking of?” 

With an instinctive movement he thrust his hand into 
the pocket of his dinner-jacket. 
quick. She gripped his wrist and held it firm. 

Wistar clutched the revolver and wrenched it away. 

The old man winced with pain. 
der!”’ he complained. 


“Your shoulder!” Judith cried. ‘Again, Daddy, 


again!” 
He turned upon Wistar. ‘‘ You have taken everything 
else,” he said. ‘‘Givemethat! My life is still my own!” 


‘Father!’ said Judith tenderly. 

“If a poor cur on the street were sick, sick to death, 
you would kill him—kill him in mercy! Yet your father 
you condemn to live —to live in poverty, defeat, disgraced 
in the eyes of those he loves!” 

‘Father!’ she repeated, her voice melting with love. 

“You are right, dear,” he said. ‘‘I must be brave. I 
will be brave!’’ Then he turned from them and went 
indoors. 

Judith started after, but Wistar caught and held her. 
‘Believe me!” he said. ‘“‘It isnot asitseems! It wasmy 
fault! If I had known what I know now, it never would 
have happened. I want you to tell him so, from me—tell 
him that I see my fault and stand ready to join him— 
under the terms Penrhyn has offered.” 

“You can do this—without violating your sense of what 
is right? May I tell him that? Do be quick! My place 
is there, with him!” 

“Once when I promised this it was against my con- 
science. In the old days I was the cave man, blind to the 
new ideas. Your father understood them. Little by 
little I have learned from experience what no argument 
could convince me of—his largeness and his wisdom. 
What we have accomplished, his genius foresaw it all! 
He mav be weak—Penrhyn was masterful and played on 
every fo‘ble. But in his mind and his heart he is right!” 

Already she had left him. With a single flash his 
darkest hour had turned to the most glorious dawn. The 











It is too terrible!” 

For a moment the sisters stood sobbing in each other's 
arms. Then May freed herself, and with incoherent 
cries, turned from Judith and sank upon Onderdonk’s 
shoulder. The young man held her a moment, and then 
he led her away, dazed and unresisting. 

Judith stood alone. Again she tried to pass Wistar, 
yet shrank from him as she did so. Again he barred the 
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suddenness and the vastness of nes 

the prospect before him dazed pit 

him, even while it filled him with rel 

confidence and joy. va 

Then, from within the house, he 

a loud cry fell upon his ears, a ov 

wail of anguish and horror that up 

stabbed him like a knife in hig ec 

heart. When it was repeated he had gained the door and flu 

was mounting the stairs within. In another second a sight th 

burst upon him which he was destined never to forget, m 

Judith lay prostrate and convulsed upon the form of her da 

father, still writhing in a pool of blood. Through the wi 

window the full moon shone, and upon her hair, faintly he 

golden, was a crimson blot. - 

E 

XXXIX hi 

ISTAR gathered her in his arms and, heedless of hi 

tears and protestations, carried her downstairs and li 

into the open air. When he released her she looked at . 

him once, then shrank away in horror and loathing. The e 

“For you handkerchief with which he had cleansed her hair was st 

still crumpled in his hand. fr 

‘‘Let me go back to him!” she commanded harshly, 2 

‘“Never let me see you again!” A 

“The eyes!’’ he said. He recoiled, yet still blocked the way. Out of the b 

“‘Bless you, dearest! NowI know shadows May hurried toward them, and Onderdonk with a 
her. 

‘“‘Father—is it father?’’ she cried. ’ 

Yes, I shall be A new horror fell upon Judith. t 

Wistar bowed his head. h 

“Father! “He is dead?’”’ The young girl scanned each face in . 
turn, 

Judith was mute, and Wistar still bowed his head. ( 

But her hand was as ‘‘Did yousay dead? Oh, Billy!’’ But even as she cried 

out, her voice was of one who did not understand. 

“Dead?” she asked blankly. ‘“‘My daddy?” Then she 

“You hurt my shoul- sprang toward the veranda. 

It was Judith who caught her. ‘‘No, no! Not yet! ) 

‘ 


way. ‘I can only protect you,” he said, ‘‘as you pro- 
tected her.”’ ; 
“T must go! I can’t stay alone—alone!’’ Then again 


she looked at him, shuddering. ‘‘Leave me with him!” 
she sobbed. ‘‘Let me never see you again!” 

He desired nothing more than to go; but he stood to 
his post, and Mrs. Boyser abetted him, bringing rugs and 
cushions and wraps. She spread them on the grass, and 
forced Judith to lie down on them. Then she disappeared 
and Wistar heard her at the telephone, summoning the 
needful aid. 

Judith turned her face from him and lay on the ground, 
outbursts of grief followed by still more agonized moments 
of grief, silent and restrained. And so a night began, the 
horror of which left a lifelong mark on all of them. 

A breeze came and with it coolness and the freshness 
of the sea. 

The moon floated above with a serene, unsentient 
beauty that fell upon Wistar’s heart like a blight. By and 
by, something bade him look at the window above. All 
his efforts to resist it failed, and he raised his eyes. The 
shade had been decently drawn; yet nothing would ban- 
ish from his mind the vision of what was there, or stay 
the recurrent waves of horror that it brought him. With 
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Judith the silences became longer, but always there fol- 
jowed the convulsion of grief that would not be repressed, 
could find no utterance. 

Then came the bitterest hours of Wistar’s vigil, in which 
little by little, in the intervals of grief, his heart spoke to 
him, at first in vague intimations, formless and uncompre- 
hended, and then in self-accusations, definite and over- 
powering. When he had said to Judith, such a little while 
as time is measured, that he also had been to blame, 
he had only indulged in the luxury of magnanimous self- 
accusation. He did not, even now, convict himself of 
any conscious wrong. 

He had been ignorant of the world about him, of the 
world of which he was a part; and, when he had been 
foreed to recognize that world, he had still disdained it. 
At the outset, the situation had lain in his hands. But 
he had turned his back on those whose outlook was wider 
than his own. And so it had come to this—a wise and 
amiable father in the room 
above, and a daughter 





In a passion of grief and tenderness she threw her arms 
about him, and strained him to her breast. 

“Jim, Jim!’’ she sobbed, repeating her new name for 
him over and over. 

She hid her face and sobbed afresh. And now, for the first 
time, the utterance of her grief was full and brought relief. 

For a moment he endured it. Then, gently, he put her 
from him. In another instant she must remember even 
him. It would have been braver, perhaps, to grant her 
this moment of solace to the full. But he did not deem 
it so; and, crushed as he was, there was one depth of 
injury of which he did not wish her to believe him capable. 

Yet still she clung to his hands. ‘What is it?’ she 
said, by and by, reading pain in his eyes. 

“You forget—what I am. I wouldn’t have stayed by 
you—I couldn’t —except that you needed me!” 

She remembered now, and the horror of it came back 
into her eyes. But the measure she took to banish the 
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She laid the weight of her arm upon his shoulder, and 
he knelt with her, hand in hand, while she uttered a brief 
prayer—a prayer to God and to her father. Then she 
arose and, for the first time, she kissed him. 

Then, for the first time, he kissed her. 

‘‘We can bear it now,’ she said—‘‘ we two, together.” 


XL 

Lr sorry return to affairs was made easier by the 
feeling that he had a duty of piety toward the thing 
which the dead man had held so dear. In the eyes of the 
business world, he found, it had needed only the news of 
the old man’s despair to change an uneasy conjecture into 
certainty. It was soon the general belief that the successful 

career of the combination had come to an end. 
In the sudden panic, which resulted from this, the 

stock tumbled. 

Wistar came to the rescue with as full a statement of the 
case as the circumstances: 
permitted, and backed up 





here, shielded from the 
too passionate promptings 
cf filial love by the hand 
red with destruction. A 
few hours and then Judith 
must never see him again. 

And all the time—be- 
neath, beyond, within his 
pity for her and his own 
remorse—was something 
vague and uncompre- 
hended, yet insistent and 
overpowering. It brushed 
upon his cheek, tingled 
ecstatically in his fingers, 
fluttered caressingly about 
thetipsof hisears. It was 
in the first gray light of 
dawn that he knew it for 
what it was. She had held 
her hands in his with light- 
hearted endearment; she 
had put her cheek against 
his own in mockery; she 
had flouted him with a soft 
little tug on his ear. She 
was a girl who could be 
comrades with a man, and 
she had taken him to her 
frank, braveheart. Never, 
never could he forget that. 
And always as he remem- 
bered it, he must remember 
also this hour. 

He rose to his feet in 
anguish, and gazed upon 
her face, turned away from 
him. She had fallen asleep 
at last, he saw, every sense 
extinguished by the excess 
of what she had endured. 
In any young face the out- 
line of cheek and chin is a 
lineof beauty, though often 
void of expression. In hers 
it had all the softness, all 
the sweet opulence of full- 
blooded health, and, be- 
sides, the little, individual 
crinkle of her eye, at once 
grave and caressing, the 
wreathing of her mouth, 
mocking and also tender. 

For as the daylight 
strengthened, he saw that 
in her sleep she was smil- 
ing. He would not have 
supposed that there was 
anything left for him to 
suffer; but that smile, joy- 
ous, serene, beatific, and 








his hopeful augury by buy- 
ing largely of the floods of 
stock that poured upon the 
market. But the memory 
of his recent operation was 
too fresh to allow his word, 
or even what he did, to 
pass at its face value. It 
took time and persistent 
and enormous buying to 
put a check upon the 
panic, which Wistar had 
first to meet. 

His former sales of the 
stock on a rising market 
had, grotesquely enough, 
left him much richer, and, 
at the present low quota- 
tions, his holdings swelled 
until it was now clearly 
possible for him to buy a 
majority, or at least 
enough to make him mas- 
ter of the situation. 

At last the public 
awoke to it. 

One day the reporters 
came to him and plied him 
with questions as to the 
events leading up to Mr. 
Sears’ death. 

He paused a moment 
before answering, as his 
custom was, and another 
moment, and another. 
Presently, he realized in 
horror that there was 
nothing he could say: he 
saw what he had done as 
the world was beginning to 
see it. 

He had wrecked the 
company, and out of the 
wreckage he had built it up 
again, with himself in 
supreme control and pos- 
sessed of the millions of his 
enemies and of the specu- 
lative public. 

He took the discovery to 
Judith, fearful of what she 
might think of him. She 
said nothing, but burst into 
laughter—the first since 
she had worn black. 

In the early months of 
their married life it was a 
never-failing source of de- 
light to her to call him a 
company-wrecker, and she 
learned to make the word 
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the thought of what she 
must wake to, had a pang 
more poignant still. His knees bent beneath him, and he 
fell to the ground beside her, his chest heaving, tears 
streaming from his eyes. 

With a little start she awoke. The smile vanished, and 
she turned a questioning glance upon him. 

“Is it true?” she asked, in a sudden fear. ‘Just now 
I dreamed—that it had all been only a dream!” For 
a moment more she looked at him, questioning, uncon- 
vinced. Then all the intimate, varied lines of her face 
contracted to one note of woe. Again she cried out as she 
had cried in the first awful moment of her discovery. 

In obedience to an impulse that was stronger than rever- 
ence for her, stronger than remorse, he took her in his arms. 
_ “You poor child!” was all he could say, and he said 
it again and again. 





Upon Her Hair, Faintly Golden, was a Crimson Blot 


sight of him was to bury her face again on his shoulder and 
withamore convulsive tenderness. ‘‘ You tried—tried in all 
ways to save him! Let melove you! You are all I have!” 

Again her grief returned, and she shook violently be- 
neath it. But she held him closer in her arms. 

By and by she was calmer, and in a brief interval of 
silence they heard the birds singing. The liquid notes 
soothed and caressed them; and, little by little, brought 
the strength of life and its courage. 

She released him, her face brave and composed. ‘‘I am 
ready now,” she said. 

He understood and, rising, lifted her to her feet. Sup- 
porting each other, they went indoors. The thing that 
had haunted them both all through the night lay in the 
bed, still and pale. But the face was composed, resigned. 





a climax to a series of hor- 
rid epithets. So she con- 
tinued to mock and distress him with her concoctions 
till their son was born. 

Then, when she had found the name for his latest 
achievement, ‘‘Is it true,” he pleaded, ‘‘that the father 
of James Wistar, Jr., is a speculator, a market-rigger, a 
company-wrecker?”’ 

“No, Jim,” she said, and only those who have the love 
of useful invective can value her sacrifice, ‘‘ you are only 
a poor, but honest, cave man.” 

““You can’t make me mad with that name,” he retorted, 
‘‘when you are the cave maiden.” 

She looked a while into the round, staring eyes of James 
Wistar, Jr. Then, with an inscrutable, happy smile, she 
said: ‘‘Am I?” 

(THE END) 
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SKinning East and West 


E NOTICE with pleasure that a new Mining Stock 
Exchange has been opened in Chicago. 

Several predecessors experienced hard lines. One, we 
believe, was broken up by the ruthless intrusion of. 4 
gentleman who had two thousand shares of a prime 
favorite to sell, and demanded real money for his property. 
As no member had any real money, although all were 
ready to bid fabulous sums upon a fraternal understanding 
that the bid was merely for the encouragement of suckers, 
the enterprise was forced to suspend. The other ex- 
changes went out of business mostly because landlords 
heartlessly required the rent to be paid. 

We wish the new venture well. If it succeeds it will 
add a bond to the ties that bind East and West. Beyond 
the great Continental Divide the lure of the New York 
Stock Exchange mostly fails. Our trans-Rocky brethren, 
in the main, prefer to bet their money on mining and real- 
estate gambles, eschewing the classic form of being skinned 
that obtains in the East. And, save by liberal newspaper 
advertising, it is difficult to separate the Easterner from 

_his funds on a Western mining proposition. Thus an 
insidious class and sectional division arises in our grand 
Republic. 

The Pacific Coast has no sympathy with the Atlantic 
Seaboard when it is trimmed in Steel common, and 
Massachusetts scoffs at California’s woes when a mining 
gamble flattens out. Let us ali bet more on one another’s 
loaded dice, for the sake of solidarity of national feeling. 
With this view we wish the Chicago Mining Exchange well. 


Jones on Municipal Ownership 


HEN all is said and done, the thing about the public 
ownership of public utilities which directly inter- 
ests the taxpayer is: Does it pay? If it does—that is, if, 
under municipal administration of public utilities, taxes 
are not increased, and carfares and water, gas and electric- 
light bills are reduced, while these services remain as effi- 
cient as he has been used to—then the taxpayer is for 
municipal ownership, and the cry of paternalism is a noise 
to him, and nothing more. The difficulty is that, where 
Jones has. found the thing to work one way in his town, 
Brown has found it to work after exactly contrary fashion 
in his. And, until local conditions are alike the country 
over, such will continue to be the case. 

But this fact, while it renders inconclusive the experi- 
ence of those who have tried public ownership, does not 
deprive that experience of suggestion, and particularly is 
this so when a patient and apparently faithful trial has 
been given to the scheme. Such a trial, it is admitted, has 
been made by several of the principal cities of England, 
and, in London, municipal ownership has just been made 
an election issue with the result of being overwhelmingly 
repudiated. From this it would seem that the Londoner 
whe pays the bills is convinced of the mistake of the 
scheme as a working plan. 

Whether or not he should have been willing to give more 
time to the plan depends somewhat upon the point of view. 
The advocates of municipal ownership rested their case 
largely upon the argument that what had already been ac- 
complished justified the continuation and extension of the 
plan. And, according to their bookkeeping, on its face 
municipal administration of certain public utilities had 
been a profitable venture. There has developed within the 
past few years, however, a steadily growing skepticism of 
these paper balances, and a large number of taxpayers, be- 
fore they would indorse municipal ownership, were for 
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having a satisfactory explanation of the increasing munici- 
pal indebtedness and local government expenditure, as 
well as the excessive local taxes. Moreover, when a Lon- 
doner can buy his gas from a privately-owned company 
for fifty cents a thousand, while in the city of Manchester, 
where coal is no dearer than in London, a gas company 
operated by the municipality charges fifty-eight cents for 
its product, and when he has in his own town two tram- 
ways, charging the same fare, the one run by the munici- 
pality showing a reported profit in five years of about one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, the other run by a 
private company showing a profit in the same period of 
over nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars—with these 
things before him, the Londoner is apt to do some figuring 
on his own account, and, as a result, show a personal- 
expense bill that is of far more interest to him and to his 
neighbors than is any statement prepared by the public 
thinkers. However much municipal ownership in London 
may have been involved with the issues growing out of a 
Socialist propaganda, its recent repudiation presumably 
was due to no small extent to an economic reasoning more 
personal in applicationand more immediate in its premises. 
Municipal ownership in the United States has had its ups 
and downs—perhaps mostly downs. Philadelphia gave 
an admirable illustration in the management of its gas 
plant of how not to do it; Tom Johnson is trying his hand 
at it now in Cleveland; Chicagoans will have submitted to 
them in a short time a proposition for the leasing of the 
city railway to private companies with a provision that the 
city may acquire the properties later for a fixed sum. 
Whatever its manifestations have been, municipal owner- 
ship will continue to be given practical trial because public 
services, as administered by private corporations, with very 
few exceptions, are not, never have been and never will be, 
in point of efficiency and economy, what they should be, 
considering what the taxpayer gives the companies and 
the profits which the companies make for themselves. 


Nerves a National Ailment 


EURASTHENIA is a long word and a naughty one; 

it covers a multitude of sins and follies. No other 

disease known to man is so characteristically national as 

nerves. It has become a joke, a bore, a reproach; but it 
remains a fact. 

The symptoms of the malady are widespread and won- 
derfully varied: Mr. Harriman’s famous ‘‘Wow, wow, 
wow” is as clear a pathological mark as the President’s 
incessant activity, or Mr. Rockefeller’s baldness and golf 
habit, or Tom Lawson’s advertising mania. Very few of 
our great men, in fact, fail to betray some signs of the 
national disease. 

But the collective phase of nerves, the neurasthenic con- 
dition of the community, is more interesting than any 
individual case. Large masses of apparently healthy citi- 
zens manifest an evident hysteria over some trivial or 
disgusting topic of news. Another form of the community 
attack of the nerves is the craze such as the bridge mania 
through which we are now passing. The same lesson could 
be found in the current drama, in the thirst for elemental 
plays, or in popular fiction. The book advertisements of 
a Saturday newspaper are enough to convict the pub- 
lishers and writers of neurasthenia, if not the readers of 
their wares. The shriek and the scream are all symptoms. 

The one cure is fresh air, and less of the cause, whatever 
it may be—less drink, or money-making, or ambition, or 
love of filth. The neurasthenic is rarely incurable; he is 
often a brilliant person temporarily unbalanced. If he 
gets hold of himself in time he may avoid the rest cure. 
And the public, if it takes a brace, may avoid a kind of 
national rest cure, which is depressing and costly. 


With the Sweetening Left Out 


UDGING from the meagre information available there 
seems to be a great deal of truth in Mr. Havemeyer’s 
plea that the protective duty on refined sugar is a cruel 
mockery. While for other important industries, he says, 
the tariff provides a pabulum as agreeable to the palate 
and as fattening as his own saccharine product, to the poor 
Sugar Trust it gives a lemon. 

Except as to its troubles, the trust does not take the 
public into its confidence. The thing humorously styled 
its annual report might about as well be a laundry-bill. 
Judging from this obscure document, however, it appears 
that, last year, the trust earned not much more than 
enough to pay seven per cent. on its capital stock. It 
has been vigorously maintained that only about half 
of this capital stock is water, which would give, say, barely 
fifteen per cent. a year on the investment. If this can be 
true, Mr. Havemeyer is right in claiming that his trust is 
scandalously discriminated against. Where can you find 
another protected industry that earns only fifteen per 
cent. on the actual investment of the trust that domi- 
nates it? 

The protective duty on raw sugar, as the chief of the 
trust has pointed it out, amounts to giving the planters of 
Louisiana and Hawaii a yearly bounty of twenty million 
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dollars. . But this large bonus is scattered and, as 
might say, frittered away among a large number of inde. 
pendent producers. We should favor taking it away 
them and giving it to Mr. Havemeyer, in order that the net 
effect of high tariff in respect of the sugar industry might 
be equalized with its effect in other fields. 


The Unwritten Law of Chivalry 


To captain of the steamer who escaped from his sink. 
ing ship with his own life, when many of those in his 
care were lost, had better never have been born. Whether 
he acted according to the rules prescribed by law or 
whether or not he might have succeeded in saving one life 
by deferring his own safety, is really immaterial; it was 
his business to be the last to leave the ship. 

There are professions that exact more than duty, in 
which mere courage is not enough. They demand a will. 
ingness for personal sacrifice, which is chivalry. The 
engineer must stick to his throttle, the captain to his ship 
without consideration of self, without any calculation of 
possible returns for his devotion. Modern life, in fact, re. 
quires more kinds of courage than any previous civiliza- 
tion; it requires, also, chivalry—that is, an unselfish, 
perhaps even illogical, devotion to others. 

Chivalry is not reckoned in the job, is not paid for by 
the day; but it has its reward in the respect and the honor 
of men. Fortunately, the daily chronicle of calamities 
records many heroes. 


The Price of Genius 


yf Igrow great man is wont to consider himself as privileged 
and exempt from the ordinary moral proscriptions that 
hedge in his lesser fellows. For the free exercise of his 
unusual powers he is likely to take liberties with that one 
of the Ten Commandments which galls him personally 
most, generally the seventh or the eighth, sometimes both. 
His admirers are ready to hand out the stock apologies: 
he moves in another world, where the ordinary code of 
morals does not operate. 

It is useless to deny that the world’s biography of human 
greatness amply confirms this view. Abnormal or extra- 
normal powers have taken abnormal or extra-normal 
liberties, not to say license—and they have been condoned. 
Are the results worth the damage done to the moral code— 
to the general stability of society? 

In America, where we look freshly on moral values, there 
seems to be an odd inconsistency in popular sentiment, 
We pardon the thief, if he is a big enough thief —rather ad- 
mire him, in fact —but we are hard on the libertine. The 
genius may be light-fingered and greedy, but not dirty. 


Each According to His Lights 


ENATOR SPOONER is an able man. That, in his 

sixteen years in the Senate, he did his duty according 
to his lights need not be questioned. Also, the lights 
themselves are first class—none better to be had. The 
trouble was with their location. They were all on the 
stern—not a tallow dip on the bow. Probably this is 
where a constitutional lawyer’s lights ought to be; but 
for statesmanship the arrangement has disadvantages. 

In his later years, for example, the Dred Scott decision 
would probably have been, for Mr. Spooner, the conclusive 
fact about slavery. There was the law and the Constitu- 
tion of the question. We do not think it any dishonor that 
to his type of mind the paper word has a much higher 
sanction than the needs of the living human beings for 
whose good solely the word was supposed to have been 
uttered. That the prime purpose for which peas exist is 
that they may be protected by the pod is an idea pretty 
firmly lodged in legal intellectuals. They don’t actually 
say that it is better to wither in the mould than to crack it; 
but they are much more actually alarmed over threats of a 
crack than over symptoms of withering. 

We sincerely wish Mr. Spooner fortune and happiness 
in the practice of his profession. In the Senate his useful- 
ness has been limited —not so much through his own fault 
as because we are not sailing backward. 


Wanted—Some Original Spenders 


genes are at present in the United States a goodly 
number of Aladdins with a fine assortment of copper, 
oil and other lamps. When they rub, the millions gush. 

What we need more and more are some wise Sultans, to 
go about our cities by night and dream big schemes of 
giving. An Al-Raschid would not have to prowl far along 
the Chicago River or in lower New York to discover enough 
to keep him busy for an active lifetime. 

How infinite are the ways of creating human happiness, 
and how pitifully few. our philanthropists have found! 
Imagination in the line of giving is lamentably in need of 
exercise. Libraries and colleges, yes; but also a bit of 
sunshine here and there let into the crowded checker- 
boards of our city blocks, and vast wooded parks where 
toiling ones may forget for an hour the blessing of labor. 
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HE SENATOR’S SECRETARY 


EARLY 
always, 
Edward 


H. Harriman, 
Emperor of 
High Finance 
—or Bucca- 
neer of the 
same, accord- 

et ing to your 

a. personal view ; 
= ' = although the 

.\ 





buccaneer des- 
ignation is 
running ahead 
in the outly- 
ing districts — 
comes to Washington in a silent, not to say furtive, man- 
ner, sees his people, does his business and departs without 
even the hotel register being the wiser for his advent. 

Ordinarily, he comes in that way, but his latest visit, 
viewed with much interest by the whole country and with 
eager curiosity by Congress, had nothing of the old style 
about it. He arrived this time just after he had been be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in New York, 
and had told the Commissioners how to mortgage a rail- 
road that wasn’t built and a few other stray bits of infor- 
mation concerning sublimated railroading. He brought 
hisson with him. They made a grand parade up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, with flags flying and bells ringing, flanked 
by outriding personal counsel and other representatives, 
countermarched on the Willard Hotel, formed a Maltese 
cross and some other fancy-drill movements in the lobby, 
shot off a few skyrockets while the great man was regis- 
tering, and put up placards announcing that Mr. Harri- 
man was in Suite No. 101 and wanted to see everybody. 

There were barkers at the door, calling attention to the 
arrival of Harriman. Gentlemanly agents were in the cor- 
ridors and restaurants, asking all comers if they did not 
desire a few minutes’ conversation with Harriman. Every 
reporter who arrived had a rose pinned on him, and was 
taken forthwith to the Presence. Mr. Harriman was most 
gracious. He had out the glad hand. He was prepared 
to talk on any topic, from the difference between a prefer- 
ential rate and a differential to the points of resemblance 
between the Dravidian and the exotic pig. He had con- 
versation on tap for any emergency and for any question. 
He was as voluble as a woman’s club. He aired and hot- 
aired all his opinions, views, thoughts and musings. He 
took a running jump into the middle of any topic that was 
suggested, grappled it and went to the mat. 

As to reporters—they were his long-lost friends. His 
admiration for the men who write the news, he said, knew 
no bounds. He realized that, as a public character, the 
public was entitled to have an inkling of his plans and 
purposes, and he wasn’t averse to furnishing—in fact, he 
was anxious to furnish—the ink. Menwho had on previous 
occasions tried to get expressions of opinions or confirma- 
tions of stories from Mr. Harriman, and had never reached 
4 point nearer to him than the office of the second assistant 
valet to the fourth assistant secretary to the secretary of 
The Secretary, went around in a daze. Here was a re- 
versal of form that made a selling race at New Orleans look 
like a meeting of the directors of the Peabody Institute. 
If it happened that some of the reporters had other things 
te do, they were captured and borne, shrieking, into his 
Toom, and forced to listen to what he had to say. 


Put Out the Welcome Doormat 


H® WENT to the Capitol, hobnobbed with Senators for 
whom he used to have one of his men telephone, took 

luncheon with ordinary Representatives, called at the 

White House, and was on view from dawn to dark, with a 

string of doormats, each having ‘‘ Welcome”’ on it, leading 

up to his door, and a phonograph on the table shouting: 
Come on in, boys; the water’s fine!” 


Washington gasped and gurgled. Washington beat its 
brows in dull wonder; went over and looked dumbly at 
the Monument to see if its tip was on straight. A snow- 
storm that was complicated with a hot wind and thunder 
and lightning caused no comment. Anything might hap- 
pen when Harriman had unlocked the door to his inner- 
most thoughts and thrown away the key. His loquacity 
continued for five days. It seemed as if he had made a 
merger of Senator Bacon, John Wesley Gaines and William 
Sulzer, and was distributing-agent for the word-output, 
and he wound up with a pyrotechnic display of opinion- 
giving that put the stamp of amateur on J. Ham. Lewis 
forever and forever. 

The silent Harriman? Surely! Silent asa Populist con- 
vention when the subject of free whiskers is under discus- 
sion. The inscrutable Harriman? Certainly! Inscrutable 
as the press agent of a Broadway star. This quiet, domi- 
neering man? Of course! Domineering as an Indiana 
candidate for office at a barbecue. 

And Harriman is not the only one. Other Captains of 
Industry have been in Washington this winter who have 
sent out general alarms for reporters, that they might take 
the public into their confidence. Other high financiers 
have blown in and blown up and blown out in the hope 
their language might do something to stem the tide. It 
has been a winter of communication. 

What has happened to the Harrimans and all the rest of 
them is that they are scared. They have just discovered 
that the crusade against illegal combinations of capital, 
against violation of the anti-trust laws and their manipu- 
lations and schemes is genuine. To their intense amaze- 
ment they find a lot of honest men at work uncovering 
things they have been allowed to do undisturbed for years, 
and they are condescending to tell the public they mean 
well, and really are not so bad as they have been painted. 
They are squealing like lost souls with their tails caught 
in the crack of the door. They have discarded the old 
Vanderbilt estimation of the public, and are standing on 
the threshold, with arms outstretched, beginning a cam- 
paign of self-vindication that they should have begun fif- 
teen years ago. They have just realized that they haven’t 
a friend in the world except the men they hire, and they 
are not so sure of them. And the whole proceeding has 
been illuminating, not to say instructive. 


Spooner Makes a Big Splash 


ENATOR SPOONER’S resignation from the Senate 
dropped into that body on te Sunday afternoon just 
before the close of Congress, anu made as much commotion 
as if Secretary Taft had fallen through the stained-glass 
ceiling of the Senate and landed on Vice-President Fair- 
banks’ bald spot. 

The Senate respects Spooner for his honesty and his 
ability, and everybody is sorry to see him go. Every one 
realizes that his reason for leaving is legitimate. He is 
sixty-four years old, and poor. If he wants to make any 
money for his family, he must make it now, for he never 
can get anything ahead on his salary. Moreover, it is well 
known that Spooner is getting tired. : 

Every time the Administration is in a hole, a gong is 
beaten for Spooner to come and pull it out. He is sent for 
in the ticklish places. He has always been the advocate 
for the White House in parlous times. He has been called 
on to frame the compromises that have saved faces on 
both sides. And, I heard some Senators say on the after- 
noon of the resignation, his reward in the way of that 
patronage and recognition a public man must have has 
not always been commensurate with the exertion required. 

The most astonished person in the country was Senator 
LaFollette. He was at home, ill, when the news came to 
him by telephone. He refused to believe it, refused to 


credit any part of the story, would not accept a statement 
from his own men that the letter of resignation was in the 





hands of the newspapers. It was foreign to LaFollette’s 
mind that Spooner, his dearest foe, should retire at this 
time. He scented plots and counterplots. When he did 
acknowledge that the resignation was a fact, he also ad- 
mitted it was well timed politically. Which, by the way, 
may have been in Senator Spooner’s mind alsc. 

Spooner and LaFollette hate one another with a hate 
that is always at the boiling point. Their personal rela- 
tions are restricted to necessary intercourse in the Senate 
chamber, where they treat one another with an exaggerated 
courtesy that would be funny if it was not based on such 
extreme dislike. A time ago Senator Spooner secured the 
nomination, by the President, of Frank R. Bentley, a 
Wisconsin Spooner man, for collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of that State. 

LaFollette’s pompadour grew an inch higher when he 
heard of it. He announced by all the nine gods of war, 
as well as by any other gods that might be pressed into 
service, that he would never allow Bentley to be confirmed. 
He put his hand on his heart and said he would talk con- 
tinuously, from then to the end of the session, if need be, 
to prevent consideration of Bentley by the Senate in exec- 
utive session. He was in earnest about it, too, and things 
looked squally for Bentley. 

Spooner was under no delusions about the opposition to 
Bentley by his colleague. However, Spooner is somewhat 
of a politician, along with his other accomplishments. He 
made no announcements. He put on his thickest-soled 
felt slippers and polled the committee to which Bentley's 
name was referred without any spectacular demonstra- 
tions. He got a unanimous favorable report. The name 
was ready to go up for confirmation. 


Fooling the Faithful Sentry 


NE afternoon, when there was to be an executive ses- 
sion for confirmations, Spooner walked casually over 
behind LaFollette’s seat. He bowed in a dignified manner 
to LaFollette and talked with some friends. Then, ina 
lull in the debate, he said loudly, so LaFollette could hear: 
“I am going up to Senator Hale’s committee-room. If 
anybody wants me send for me up there.” 

He walked out. Senator Aldrich moved an executive 
session a few minutes later. Spooner was not on the floor 
when the doors were closed. 

“Ha,” said Senator LaFollette, ‘‘he is in Hale’s com- 
mittee-room. If he returns he will call up the name of 
Bentley. I shall watch to see if he returns.” 

The Senator went out and patrolled the corridor. The 
executive session went on. LaFollette was there, waiting, 
alert, ready to follow Spooner in. He had eyes in all 
directions. Spooner was not to slide into the chamber 
and call up that hated name. Spooner sat comfortably in 
Hale’s room. LaFollette stood guard until the executive 
session was over. 

“Ha,” he said again, ‘‘I have foiled him this time. 
Bentley shall not be confirmed.” 

Then he went back to his seat and discovered that 
Bentley had been confirmed a few minutes before by a 
unanimous vote and without protest. You see, Senator 
Spooner had asked Senator Aldrich to call up Bentley’s 
name at a favorable moment, and Aldrich, always will- 
ing to oblige an old friend, thought the moment when 
LaFollette was absent extremely favorable, so he called it 
up and put it through. Which shows that the path the 
reformers must tread certainly is hard on the feet. 

Those patriotic gentlemen in the Senate who are of the 
opinion that it is unconstitutional for anybody but 
their friends to cut the timber on the public lands in the 
West, and who think it in opposition to the principles of 
the Republic to have those friends pay anything for what 
they cut, view with alarm the policy of President Roose- 
velt to establish forest reservations. They are opposed to 
forest reservations, arguing they are a subversion of all 
known laws, and that it is not an executive but a legisla- 
tive function to set apart forest reservations. Also, they 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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LIMITING OPPORTUNITY 


The Man Who Works for a Trust 
By JAS. H. COLLINS 


ICK out any trust you please. 
Let its capital be a million or 
a billion. Go back over its his- 
tory, and it will yield a pro rata 
share of stories of personal success. 

How the president began on three 
dollars a week. How you can read mastery in 
the lower jaw of the first vice-president. How 
the second vice-president smiled grimly when 
questioned about his beginnings, and the 
secretary-treasurer preserved a significant 
silence. 

Pile the salaries on top of one another, and 
make the capitalization visible by showing how 
many times it would reach to the moon. 

It all yields bully good stuff as polite liter- 
ature. 

Still, pshaw! Here’s Bill Hoover, young, 
ambitious, no capital, no job, no idea where to 
take hold of the old world. What are the trusts 
going to do for Bill? He may be a corporation 
president in embryo. Where is he going to 
begin to climb? How can he land one of these 
trust jobs? How will he hold it, and how will 
he like it? 

It might be well for young Mr. Hoover to sit 
down, first of all, and try to realize what a trust 
really is. This isn’t easy. These monsters are 
talked of glibly by everybody, and it is assumed 
that we know all about them. But they are 
less than ten years oid, and most of their busi- 
ness is conducted behind closed doors. No two 
arealike. President Roosevelt speaks of ‘‘ good 
trusts”’ and ‘‘bad trusts.” Yet who has made 
parallel columns, separating the black sheep 
from the white? 

Few pause to reflect how the structures of 
these mighty creatures run through the whole 
nation. Enough has been said about the thousands of 
stockholders. Now for an insight into the employees. 

The Steel Trust and Copper Trust combined employ 
enough men, if brought together with their families, to 
make a city the size of Philadelphia. Estimated roughly, 
they have an employee for each forty-five hundred dollars 
of par capital. If these employees are all heads of families, 
then a mouth is fed for each nine hundred dollars of the 
capital. The Tobacco Trust, with two hundred thousand 
employees, has one for each three thousand dollars of par 
capital, and the Telephone Trust one for each two thousand 
dollars. Apply this illustration to four hundred industrial, 
transportation and public-service corporations, with more 
than twenty billions of capital. Allow one employee for 
each five thousand dollars capital. Deduct a percentage 
for girls, and mass the breadwinners with their families 
and we have a community of about fifteen million souls. 
Now, whether this is a good condition or a bad one let 
others decide. It shows that the trusts, far from being the 
personal concern of a few thousand millionaires, ramify, 
ramify, ramify through the whole nation. Throw a stone 
anywhere east of the Mississippi, and it is likely to hit 
some chap who has a grub-stake in a trust. 

The cartoonists’ symbols, too, fade quickly from mind 
when one actually sets out to visit the trusts in their lairs. 

At 26 Broadway, or 111 Fifth Avenue, or 71 Broadway, 
the strongholds of Oil, Tobacco and Steel, one comes, 
from the noisy street into an 
atmosphere peculiar to all 
big, aggressive American 
business. No shouting or 
running about, but leisure, 
dignity, courtesy. Standard 
Oil’s building is quiet as a 
church. The elevator men 
are civil. As a reporter 
you have come to ask H. H. 
Rogers what he thinks of 
Thomas Lawson. The Sun- 
day editor wants to know. 
You won’t see Mr. Rogers, 
and may get the impression 
that you are matter out of 
place. Yet nobody considers 
it worth while to be ruffied 
by one reporter with one fool 
question—in fact, there is 
sympathy for youand amuse- 
ment over the question. 

Number 111 Fifth Avenue 
hates reporters. For a sub- 
ordinate to talk for publica- 
tion would probably mean 
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discharge. You want certain tobacco 
statistics. A department chief has 
them two feet from his nose. But you 
won't get them. American Tobacco 
has hundreds of young men from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina who never 
lose their Southern accent. Send 
them to Cuba, to London, to Turkey 
for years, and they come back with it 
intact. The chief has it. 

““Hadn’t you betta’ ask Mista’ 
Roosevelt fo’ those figures?” he 
queries dryly. Asyoustart forthe door 
he adds hospitably: ‘‘ But come in an’ 
see us, anyway.” There is a rule 
against talking to reporters, but none 
against being courteous. 

The trusts have a pleasant side, as 
well as an unpleasant. Courtesy isn’t 
much solace to the manufacturer they 
squeeze out of business. But the 
pleasant side is uppermost when a 
man works for them. 

The cartoonist draws the trust mag- 
nate with a thick neck and an imper- 
vious hide. The editor who denounces 
a trust magnate feels that he cannot 
write with too much heat, for the 
magnate won’t see his screed, anyway, 
and isn’t sensitive if he does. But if 
there is anything that magnates do see 
it is what is written about themselves 
and their companies. They spend half-days thinking of 
this criticism, and mighty unpleasant ones, too. When 
Mr. Lawson was castigating Mr. Rogers there appeared 
one morning in the New York Sun a display advertisement 
addressed to Mr. Rogers personally. It was inserted by 
a helpful gentleman who said he had a plan whereby 
Mr. Rogers might counteract Mr. Lawson’s attacks. To 
this day, it is said, that man believes his advertisement 
was never read at 26 Broadway. But it was. Fully a 
week after it appeared he was called to an office some dis- 
tance from 26 Broadway, and his advice asked ina matter 
remote from oil interests. After one pleasant talk the 
affairended. That was Mr. Rogers looking the gentleman 
over by deputy, they say. The latter hadn’t expected 
results in that form. He thought, probably, that Mr. 
Rogers would reply in a full-page advertisement. 

But, if the magnate reads what is said about him, why 
doesn’t he reform? Here in the morning paper is a com- 
plete program. 

Because he has his own point of view. He is in touch 
with industrial movements that the public may not know 
about for five years. He sees behind the trusts themselves 
a trend toward industrial concentration that appears to 
him as strong and impartial as the law of gravitation. 
He flinches under the lash, but is exasperated that econo- 
mists and editors cannot see what he sees. He also attrib- 
utes, and rightly, much of this punishment to politics. 
He knows that some of it is 
insincere, and he charges up a 
good share to plain competition. 
One of the New York depart- 
ment stores, for instance, has 
been suing an association be- 
cause the latter refused to sell 
it goods to be closed out at cut 
prices. Several favorable deci- 
sions have been given the plain- 
tiff, and as each is handed down 
the store makes it the nub of 
some fine, righteous anti-trust 
advertising. The proprietor of 
this store is a humanitarian of 
national repute, interested in 
welfare work among his em- 
ployees, in charities, in educa- 
tion. And yet it is said on good 
authority that he heads a “‘dry- 
goods combine,’ that, ina night, 
can take thousands of dollars 
of revenue from any metropoli- 
tan newspaper by cutting off 
the advertising of a half-dozen 
stores. Another case of fighting 
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the trusts for purely competiiiye 
purposes is shown in the oy af 
country merchants against the mail. 
order houses, and the opposition t) 
parcels post. This outcry, it ig as. 
serted, has been regularly organizes 
by jobbing houses. In the magazine or newspaper artic) 
the whole trust question can be pictured in black ang 
white. But in actuality it becomes a complicated study 
in gray tones. 

These little glimpses inside the trusts may put Bij 
Hoover in possession of their point of view. If he gets, 
trust job he will get this point of view, and the pride of 
being part of something that is the biggest ever of its king 
and the courtesy that prevails among able business men, 
As a member of a trust’s selling, manufacturing, executive 
clerical or legal force he will also become absorbed in what 
he does—or get out. Bill’s trust may have some down. 
right dirty work on hand. But Bill’s little detail will be 
more or less clean. The trust has planned a movement 
that will crush some rival like a fly. But it is carried op 
as a selling campaign, and Mr. Hoover will be interested 
in going over last year’s sales records and beating them 
month by month. It is like war. If Bill had been in 
Grant’s trenches before Petersburg, and saw a good 
pot-shot at a Confederate rifleman, the consequences of 
that rifleman’s death to his family would have been far 
from his mind. If war is hell, so is business, and both are 
intensely interesting on the spot, and the man who works 
on salary for a trust seldom buries any of its dead. What 
if the war be against the 
Japanese tobacco mon- 
opoly? Or selling steel 
rails in Europe in com- 
petition with England? 
Or oil in competition 
with Russia? 

If Bill Hoover is the 
right sort of chap, there 
are at least two things 
bearing on his case that 
are absolutely certain. 
First, that the trusts 
have a job for him. 
Second, that they also 
have a career cut out for 
him as far upward as he 
is able to climb. 

It is known that cor- 
porations buy out com- 
petitors to perfect their 
monopoly. But how 
many persons have 
heard of a trust buying 
up a business to get the 
man at the head of it? 
One trust has done this 
in a score of instances. 

A certain family in 
the South, two brothers 
and two sisters, owned a factory that cleared about twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Each drew out about three 
thousand dollars a year, and the rest went into the plant. 
The long arm of the trust reached out, that factory was 
purchased, its brards disappeared in six months. The 
sisters got capital enough to give them a better income 
than the factory had yielded. One of the brothers took 
a three-thousand-dollar place with the trust. The other 
brother was the man who was really wanted. He now gets 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

How about the small, unknown man? 
corporation do for him? 

Here are two typical histories of such men, based on 
actual cases: 

A young man of twenty, living in New York, public- 
school education and little business training, applied 
for a place with a trust, and was put into the auditing 
department at ten dollars a week. He had no introdue- 
tion and passed no examination. A department chief 
saw him, liked him, thought he would do, and hired 
him on a human basis. Nothing startling happened the 
first two or three years—the man wasn’t a Heaven-born 
genius, even at figures. But his salary had crept up t0 
twenty-five dollars the fourth year. and the organization 
knew he was good protoplasm. Then he was put on the 
work of checking receipts of raw material, learned 
something about this stock, and got up to thirty dollars 4 
week. Then a demand came from the company’s organ- 
ization abroad for a bright young man at twenty-five 
hundred dollars to three thousand dollars. This man was 
selected, not because he had occult knowledge of the raw 
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material, but because he knew something about it from 
pookkeeping. Three or four years in Europe, and there 
comes a call from the London organization for an expert. 
This man is now an expert who can distinguish at a glance 
between different grades of the raw material. He has 
ttered around in the fields. He knows the raw material, 
blends, customs laws, grades, prices, tricks of growers. 

He goes to London. His salary is from twelve thousand 
dollars to fifteen thousand dollars. There is absolutely no 
limit to the path laid out ahead of that young man except 
his own ability. 5 

Another young fellow of seventeen, living in the South, 
fancies that he would like law. A friend writes to some 
one in a trust office and vouches for the boy’s spirit ard 
honesty. The trust puts him in its legal department 
in New York, where three famous corporativun attorneys 
are employed most of the time, and a staff of twenty-five 
clerks familiar with law, who attend to the company’s 
egal affairs, largely through correspondence with attor- 
neys all over the country. This youngster luckily has one 
of the most valuable equipments that any beginner can 
have nowadays in business life—a training in shorthand. 
He becomes in time private secretary to the head of that 
department, and after a few years of diligent work is made 
secretary of a new subsidiary corporation—such men are 
almost invariably picked from the law department. He 
goes to Cuba. 

He learns revenue and selling. In time the company 
finds a place for him as an officer in an outside corporation 
to which it is extending large credits. His salary has been 
striding up, up, up. He now gets fifteen thousand dollars, 
and can become a millionaire by investing in the corpora- 
tion he is building. 

These are typical cases. Such men travel, are brought 
into contact with things that they may profitably study 
apart from duties, acquire knowledge, experience and 
facility, and work constantly toward higher salaries and 
more responsible places. 

Another corporation takes youngsters and puts them 
into a small department selling goods at retail. These 
goods carry small profits, and high-salaried men could not 
handlethem. Neophytes on moderate salaries learn to sell, 
to talk with customers. 

They attend the company’s monthly dinner, where the 
whole selling force gets together and the officers talk on 
methods, policies, growth, future plans. They catch the 
spirit of the organization, and are promoted as fast as they 
develop—when a new man is wanted, that is the depart- 
ment turned to. 

Another trust has on the road several forces of such 
youngsters, organized in what are called ‘‘squadrons.”’ 
They are clean-cut boys of public-school education. 
They go from town to town, hire halls, decorate them, give 
receptions to the women, under patronage of local social 
leaders, and show the company’s goods. Salesmen go 
along and work on the grocery trade. This is the trust’s 
forcing department for salesmen and branch managers. 
The demand for able young men is to-day so great that 
before a class graduates at the large technological schools 
or boys’ academies, several representatives of corporations 
visit such institutions in search of young fellows who 
can be taken into the organization at moderate salaries 
and put in the way of climbing to responsible posts. 
Promotion goes by no system, but is on a human basis, 
and for work performed. 

Once inside a corporation, there are certain drawbacks 
and dangers that every ambitious young fellow ought to 
know about. One is that of getting into trust politics, 
joining a party inside the organization, manoeuvring for 
a better job instead of working for it. 

Hardly any of the trusts are perfectly organized yet. 
When the masterful promoter comes along, merges a 
hundred warring plants into a big corporation, sends half 
the former owners to Europe, independently rich, and puts 
the others into the director- 

ate or into executive posi- 
tions, the process is obviously 
in the nature of an experi- 
ment. What has really been 
formed is a commercial 
“happy family,” made up 
of manufacturers who have 
been fighting one another all 
their lives, and who come into 
the corporation with their 
own views and a good many 
adherents. Immediately 
little cliques form. There is 
intrigue for control. Then 
comes a battle in the direct- 
ors’ room, and one or two 
of the littlest cliques are 
forced out. A brief interval 
of what looks to be peace. 
Then party lines are drawn 
again. Then another hot 
directors’ meeting, and more 
Politicians on the sidewalk. 





“Hadn't You Betta’ Ask 
Mista’ Roosevelt fo’ Those ~ 
Figures?” He Queries Dryly 









This process has gone on for five years or more in some 
of the newer industrials. Battles have in some cases been 
ona Napoleonic scale, with stock-market phenomena as an 
accompaniment. They are bound to go on in every such 
organization until the last malcontent is out. Then, from 
somewhere ’way down near the bottom of the original 
organization, perhaps, appears the man who was des- 
tined from the first to manage that corporation. Had the 
present dominating officers in certain industrial corpora- 
tions been named five years ago as the men who would 
eventually manage them, the prediction would have been 
scouted. 

Trust politics hurt a young fellow—not so much as 
politics, however, as by taking his attention from the 
main business in life, which is to work, and observe, and 
learn, and develop ability as a salesman, manufacturing 
man, auditor or what-not. He can’t pick the winning 
party usually. If he makes himself efficient it matters 
little which party wins. He will be needed. 

The most congenial trusts, perhaps, from the standpoint 
of the salaried man, are those that have quickly passed 
through this readjustment. Some of the lesser industrials 
came almost immediately under the control of dictators. 
A great corporation is not a democracy. It is commonly 
good fortune to hold a responsible post under a benign 
corporation autocrat. Over capable men his rule 
is light, and he has personality that is a stimulus. 

Another danger is that of becoming interested 
in stock speculation. This won’t get a man until 
he has advanced to a good placeand acomfortable 
salary. But. then he will have to resist the 
blandishments of the stock ticker. If his atten- 
tion is diverted by Wall Street, it will be neces- 
sary to part with him regretfully —as the trusts 
have parted with many promising men. 

How about relatives in office? What would 
be the use in straining every nerve for a high 
executive position if the president to-morrow 
can give that place to his son, just out of college? 

Sons and sons-in-law, brothers, brothers-in- 
law and cousins are somewhat freely sprinkled 
about the large industrial organizations. Fre- 
quently a relative occupies the high executive 
post that should have gone to some man of 
ability who is really doing the work and carrying 
the responsibility. But the trusts are still so 
young, they employ so many thousands of people, 
and the demand for ability is so great, that at 
present this question of relatives does not seem to 
be a serious issue. The visible supply is necessarily 
limited. What will come in time, as the arter- 
ies of a trust harden, and its aggressive operations simmer 
down into routine, and great volumes of business are held 
easily by monopoly and patent rights, no man may say. 
This time, if it ever comes at all, is at least a generation 
in the future. Whether industrial organizations, con- 
stantly faced by the possibility of competition, can build 
up a force of mediocre men, as governments do, is prob- 
lematical. 

It is usual, in thinking of a trust, to regard it as a huge 
creature with unlimited money, organized to take, by 
fair means or foul, all the trade there is in a given industry. 
Men think of this volume of business, too, as something 
fixed—a restricted amount of trade or consumption. 

But in every industrial field there is an amazing amount 
of annual growth in trade. There must be real men to 
fight for that new business every year. If the trust falls 
into senility, its active and esteemed contemporaries may 
eat it up. 

Among the most capable corporation employees there is 
often a good deal of dissatisfaction and grumbling of a 
peculiar kind. 

The branch manager who has doubled his sales in three 
or four years will probably sit down at the end of the 
twelvemonth and regret that all this magnificent 
progress goes merely to swell the dividend of 
stockholders. It is thoroughly human and 
natural that he should get to thinking of how 
much such increases would mean if he were in 
business for himself. He is disappointed, too, 
because his executive power is small. He longs 
for a business where he can have more ‘‘say 
so,” and work along his own lines, free from 
the iron domination of the company’s policy. 

It would be difficult to say, however, just 
what proportion of this little annual rebellion 
against conditions is real discontent, and how 
much indigestion. He hasn’t as much authority 
as would be the case were he the owner of an 
independent business. But neither has he any 
risk to carry. He pays no rent, no taxes, no 
salaries, no insurance. He takes no credit risks. 
His company carries even the risk of his errors 
in judgment, if he isa valuable man. It has an 
organization adequate to discount error. 

* Assume that this branch manager were an 
_ independent jobber instead of a ‘‘trust minion.” 
“ He might have done a large business for himself. 





If Bill Had Been in Grant’s Trenches 
and Saw a Good Pot-Shot 
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But at the end of the year part of his profit might also 
be locked up in stock that, through one error in buying, 
was unsalable. The trust isn’t bothered by a little 
mishap like that. It jerks this doubtful stock out of 
the branch house, ships it away South, or to some other 
section where it can be sold profitably, and thus wipes the 
slate clean. If this is not done, then that stock will be 
cut up into small lots and sent to a hundred branches to 
be worked off easily. 

The branch manager’s profits all come in the shape of 
salary—hard cash. There are no deductions for errors. 
His next year’s profit is fixed and certain, and probably 
from ten to fifty or perhaps one hundred per cent. larger 
than would be the maximum net profit from an independ- 
ent business of his own. For it is not disputed that 
salaries with large corporations are to-day larger than 
were ever paid under old conditions. The traffic is bigger, 
and will bear them. 

Whether for good or evil, the corporations have 
brought about vast changes in conditions. The man 
who looks for Opportunity where his father found her 
may find that she has shifted to new quarters. As a 
figure in Senator Ingalls’ sonnet she seems to be merely 
allegorical, anyway. It is best not to wait for her tap on 
the door, but to go out hunting—getting a hearing with 
the corporations will be only 
incidental to the youngster 
who is going to make good 
thereafter. 

Not much more than a 
generation ago Jay Gould 
began business life as a book- 
agent. Hemight have hunted 
long for a job as a salesman. 
The drummer of those days 
had to rise by a slow process 
through a wholesale organi- 
zation. To-day five thou- 
sand corporations would be 
glad to train a young fellow 
like Jay Gould. The learned 
profession open then to all 
was school-teaching. It led 
perhaps to the ministry or 
medicine. To-day school- 
teaching is the worst-paid 
occupation. The pulpit does 
not draw enough men. 
Seventy-two graduates of 
medical colleges were recent- 
ly counted among the motor- 
men running New York surface cars, it is said—practicing 
with a trolley-car instead of a diploma. 

Whether the world has grown any better, let moralists 
judge. But from the standpoint of the man who wants a 
salaried place, it has certainly grown so large that nowa- 
days any capable youngster ought to find his billet. 

Editor's Note — This is the second of a series of papers by Mr. 
Collins on modern business and the young man. 


Lumped the Cases 


URRAY GOLLAND, a rich Jewish manufacturer in 

New York, is much interested in one of the homes 

for Hebrew children and gives to it liberaliy. Recently he 

wanted to clear up a debt of thirty-six thousand dollars 
that encumbered the home. 

He went to several other rich Jews and asked them to 
help him, but he found that most of them had charities of 
their own in which they were vitally interested. Golland 
thought deeply. Then he consulted with Magistrate 
“Jim” Olmstead, of the Children’s Court. 

Olmstead fell in with Golland’s scheme, which was to 
hold over from day to day all the cases of destitution 
among Jewish children that came before him until there 
were a lot of them. One Saturday Olmstead notified 
Golland that there were twenty or thirty cases of this 
kind waiting for disposal. 

Golland telephoned to Jacob H. Schiff, the great Jewish 
banker and philanthropist, and asked Schiff to come up 
to his factory. Schiff came and Golland talked business 
with him for a few minutes. Then Golland said: ‘By 
the way, Mr. Schiff, my automobile is outside and I shall 
be glad to take you back downtown or to luncheon as you 

refer.”’ 
Schiff assented. Golland explained that he had to go 
around by the Children’s Court for a few minutes, but took 
it for granted that Mr. Schiff wouldn’t mind. Mr. Schiff 
didn’t mind. In fact, he said he would go into the court 
with Golland just to see what it looked like. 

Schiff and Golland entered and Judge Olmstead started 
the machinery. Schiff stayed two hours and saw small 
Jewish boy and girl after small Jewish boy and girl brought 
up. Schiff was astounded at so much destitution among 
his own people, and before he left the courtroom Golland, 
by explaining the workings of his home, had his thirty- 
six thousand dollars, and several thousand more. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
hats excel in 
the three im- 
! portant 
: points which 
A . 
“ij should enter into 
the make-up of the 
nance MOSt Conspicu- 
ous article of dress— 
Style, Quality and Color. 

The shapes cannot be 
found in hats of any 
other make. They are 
exclusive C& K designs 
of such good taste and 
propriety as to success- 
fully pass the most care- 
ful consideration of 
competent critics. 

The superb quality of 
materials and workmanship 
are characteristics of 
Knapp-Felt, a_hat-fabric 
peculiar to the C&K shop 
where for fifty years the best 
hats have been made. 
Knapp-Felt has never been 
equaled as a wear-resisting 
fabric for hat manufacture, 
and Knapp-Felt hats retain 
throughout a long life their 
distinguished appearance. 

The Cronap dye is pro- 
duced by a formula and 
process originated and de- 
veloped in the C& K shop, 
and will not change color 
under the hardest conditions 
of weather or climate, rain or 
shine. The finest hat made 
cannot be sold 
for less than Six 
Dollars—the 
price of the 
Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe. Knapp- ~° 
- Felt, the next> 
best, is Four Dol- 
lars, everywhere. 
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WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


‘THE CROFUT & KNAPP Ca. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The A B C of Investment 


OW shall I invest my savings?” is the 
H question that people are asking all 
over the United States. Savings- 
bank deposits are larger than ever before 
(one out of every eight persons is a deposi- 
tor), wages pig Ag and the general pros- 
perity is unprecedented. But having 
money in a bank, or in a little iron box at 
home, or in a stocking, or in any other 
place where it remains actual money, does 
not give the owner the largest possible re- 
turn, and it is this kind of return that most 
people want. To make money, which is 
the almost universal desire, you must make 
your money work, It is like owning a piece 
of ground. It will not actually earn any- 
thing for its owner unless he plants some- 
thing in it and thus makes it yield, or 
builds something on it. So with money. 

The average interest paid by banks is 
never more than three and a half per cent. 
But people are asking: ‘‘If banks, savings- 
banks and trust companies can invest 
money and get from four to six per cent., 
why can’t I do my own investing and in- 
crease my income?” This is a very nat- 
ural question. But first of all the investor 
ought to know the exact difference be- 
tween investment and speculation. 

Speculation means buying anything on 
which you take a chance. If it is a share 
of stock, perhaps the most common form 
(and a share of stock is simply an interest 
in a business, depending for its value on 
the success of that business), the buyer ex- 
pects the principal (the amount of the 
stock) to increase in value. In other words, 
he sacrifices a guarantee of income to a 
prospect of making age 

Investment, on the other hand, means 
buying anything, a bond, for example, with- 
out regard to the increase of the value of 
the principal, but to get a steady and as- 
sured income. 

Here is a case in point: A woman in 
Nebraska wrote to the editor of a leading 
Wall Street journal, asking what to do with 
five thousand dollars, the amount of her 
late husband’s insurance policy. She was 
advised to buy bonds which paid four and 
a half per cent., or two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a year. She wrote back say- 
ing: ‘‘I can’t live on this income. I have 
been advised to buy Texas oil stocks that 
promise to pay from twelve to twenty-five 

sr cent.’”? The bonds would have given 

er a small but steady income; the stocks 
simply promised to yield her something, 
with absolutely no guarantee. 

The ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ fever is spreading. 
Lurid advertisements of stock appear in 
the newspapers making extravagant prom- 
ises of “big and quick” returns for small 
sums of money. They are daily tempting 
a to lose their savings. The rich man 
or the man in business has his broker or 
banker to advise him in his investments. 
The average man or woman with savings 
usually has not. They are at the mercy 
often of unscrupulous people. 

It is with the problem of the average 
man or woman with savings or other funds 
to invest that THe Saturpay EveNING 
Post will now concern itself, and will pub- 
lish each week a department which will en- 
deavor to set forth, simply and concretely, 
the safest way to invest money to get the 
best possible return. : This information will 
be gathered from the most reliable sources 
(for investment facilities were never so well 
organized as now), and will aim to reach 
every class of conservative investment. 


The Forms of Investment 


All investment begins with the savings- 
bank. The first ~ toward accumulating 
money is to save a little, and the best way 
tosave a little isto put a little intoasavings- 
bank. This is the simplest form of invest- 
ment and the safest, because in every State 
there are laws which limit savings-banks 
investments to certain reliable securities. 
In this way, safeguards are thrown about 
the people’s money. These laws are not 
always the same. Some States are more 
strict than others. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the laws are more stringent than in 
any other State. The farther West you go, 
as a rule, the less strict become the savings- 
bank laws. 

The savings-banks have numerous rivals 
for the people’s savings. Scattered through 





the United States there are many kinds of 
coéperative and mutual benefit associa- 
tions, industrial insurance companies and 
trust companies. Many trust companies 
make a specialty of savings deposits and 
trust funds, like orphans’ money, and in 
many States their investment of such funds 
are regulated by law. But with no class of 
savings institution is the law as strict as 
with savings-banks. 

The first problem is to know when to 
withdraw your money from a bank and 
put it into a proposition that is just as safe 
and which will yield you more income. It 
is at this point that most people fall. They 
have friends who want to borrow, or who 
are interested in or know of ‘‘sure things” 
that will make a lot of money. 


The Meaning of Bonds 


Bonds are the cornerstone of conservative 
investment, and there will be occasion to 
say a great deal about them from time to 
time in this department. Now what is a 
bond? A bond is a receipt for money bor- 
rowed by a ae. state, city or cor- 
poration. This receipt, which is in the form 
of a promise to pay, is engraved on paperand 
calleda bond. The government, state, city 
or corporation poe interest on the money 
borrowed until it is due. Then it pays 
- principal, or issues a bond to take its 
place. 

There are many kinds of bonds. The 
principal classes which interest the average 
investor are these: 

Government bonds, which are issued by 
national governments. 

Municipal bonds, which are issued by 
states, cities, villages, counties and school 
districts 

Railroad bonds, which are issued by 
railroads. 

Public service corporation bonds, which 
are issued by corporations that serve cities: 
as, for example, gas or electric light com- 
panies or street railways. 

Industrial bonds, which are issued by 

companies engaged in any kind of busi- 
ness. 
These bonds are always issued for a spe- 
cific purpose and to doa certain work. In 
the case of a government it may be to build 
ships or dig a canal; in the case of a state, 
the funds may be wanted for good roads or 
anew university building; a city or village 
may issue bonds for paving streets or other 
improvements; a county may desire to 
build roads or erect a new jail or court- 
house; railroads are continually needing 
money to improve their roadbed, build 
bridges or extend their systems, and indus- 
trial companies may want to build new 
power-houses or factories. It will be seen 
that the bonds are issued to do something 
with the proceeds thus obtained. 


Different Hinds of Bonds 


There is usually but one kind of govern- 
ment and state bond, and the security is 
the good name of the government or state 
es it. No one will question Uncle 
Sam, for example, or doubt the integrity of 
the State of Massachusetts. These bonds 
are merely promises to pay. The remain- 
ing three kinds—railroad, public service 
corporation and industrial bonds—are 
mortgages on something, and comprise the 
different classes which are usually so con- 
fusing to people who have had nothing to 
do with them. They are as follows: 

Since the bond is a mortgage on property, 
the highest class bond (and consequent 
the most valuable) is a first mortgage ewe f 
It is just what the name says, and is a first 
claim on the property, whether it be a rail- 
road, gas plant, street-car line or factory. 
If you own one of these bonds and the cor- 
poration issuing it fails to pay the interest 
after a given period, usually six months, 
you have the right, with the other owners 
of the same kind of bond in this corpora- 
tion, to have the property sold at auction 
and take your share out of the proceeds 
before any other creditor. The security 
depends on whether the ‘eaten is bonded 
for more than it is worth. 

A second mortgage bond gives the owner 
second claim on the property. This kind 
of bond is, of course, not as valuable as a 
first mortgage. 
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(1907 Make) 





trial, we will. 


$50.—ten extra 
blades 50 cents. 


This book is the 
most popular ad- 
vertising book 
ever published, 
havin g gone 
through three 
editions in sixty 
days. A post-card 
will bring you a 
copy prepaid if 
you send it soon 
enough. We’ve 
only a few left. 











‘‘We must excel ourselves, or 
others will excel us.’’ That is wh 
we have improved the Gillette blade, 

This new Gillette blade (1907 
make) is made of the finest steel 
known to steel metallurgy, i. ¢., the 
same grade of steel that watch- 
makers use in hair springs; except 
that it’s tempered to almost 
diamond-hardness by the new pat- 
ented mechanical Gillette method. 

The edges are worked on by auto- 
matic machines which are exclu- 
sive Gillette patents, and these ma- 
chines produce far truer and keener 
shaving edges than the old-fashioned 
hand method used on other razors, 


And the edges of these new Gillette 
blades must split a human hair before they 
are allowed to pass inspection. 

But the proof of the shaving edge is in 
the shaving, and we want you tc get a 
Gillette Razor with new Gillette blades 
(1907 make) before you forget to and learn 
of the sharpest cutting edge ever worked 
on to a piece of steel cutlery. 

Thirty days’ free trial will make you a 
Gilletter if you're not one, and in case your 
drug, cutlery or hardware retailer won't 
sell you the Gillette on thirty days’ free 


The standard silver plated Gillette with 
twelve double edge blades costs $5.— but 
we've handsome combination sets up to 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


"3 





GILLETTE SALES CO. 
206 Times Building 


Gillette safe 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING. 


New York 

















Thin 


Model Watches 


direct from manufacturers at great saving. 
Unrestrictedly guaranteed—any watch 
proving unsatisfactory will be exchanged 
or cost refunded. Suitable for professional, 
business or young man desiring an up-to- 


date but inexpensive time-piece. 


Very handsome, strong and reliable. 

Open face, nickel movement, seven fine jewel 
stem wind and set, lever escapement, improve 
train, every part interchangeable, finely balanced 


$685 


and adjusted. 


Plain white 
dial, Arabic numerals. Plain 
polished, or engine-turned 
gold-filled case guaranteed 20 
years. Retail value $10. to $12. 


Write now for booklet. 


Remarkable values in better watches. 


HUNT & McCREE 








Manufacturer's Brokers 
452 Nassau St,,NewYork 





° Gasoline Engine 
Gilson and Pumping Jack 


Jacks to Fit Any Style Pump. 
$70 00 Complete. Every country 

° home supplied with our 
system always has water. Will run 
ice cream freezer, churn, washing 


machine, etc., etc. 
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An End to Your 
Dressmaking Troubles 


€ 


rithout leaving your 
gun yon can make 
selections from over 1 
of the latest New York 
styles, and from 450 of the 
newest fabrics. We show 
u how to take your 
measurements correctly. 
We guarantee to fit you 
or refund your money. 
We have over 500,000 
customers it) all parts of 
the United States, whom 
we have fitted perfectly 
mail— what we have 
done for them we certainly 
can do for you. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 0°25 


Our prices include ma- 
terials, linings, trimmings 
and making — the garment 
completeandreadyto wear. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
TAILORED SUITS . . . $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS . . . ° 

JUMPER SUIT 
SKIRTS. . . «+ « 

SPRING JACKETS. . . $6.00 to $20 

RAIN COATS. . . . . $8.75 to $18 

These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, But are 
Made to Your Measure. 


We y express charges on these garments to any part of the 
nited States, which means a big saving to you. 








Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples of mate- 
rials from which to select. They will be sent free by return 
mail to any part of the United States. If possible, mention 
the colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a 
full assortment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.18 Years. 


Prettiest, 

Daintiest, 
Softest 
Made 


















DELIVERED 


Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s Plain 1.25 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft 
leather soles with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 
Ideal for the bed-room. 


Colors: Red, Pink, Navy Blue, 
Light Blue, Gray and Lavender 


Handsome slipper bag to keep 
LATHER them in, sent for 25 cents extra. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 38 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 
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LEATHER GARTER support 


Made with the * Lincoln” ad- 
, le glove snap fas 4 
Patented) used to attach and de- 
so No buckles, no holes in the 
eather, just a press of the thumb 
and the Snap fastening locks, and, 
pest of all, stays locked. The 
in’s’’ the only 


Measure just be- 
low the knee to 
findthecorrectsize 
garter wanted. 
At your dealer’s 
or sent prepaid 
on receipt of 50c. 


arter made - 
with the “Lincoln ad ustable Insist on getting 
glovesnap fastener (pate: oh olah Lincoln ”’ Garters— 
's Controlled exclusively b they're the best. 


- us. 
t is the garter you wore & summer, only it’s been im- 
Proved by duing away with the undesirable buckle feature. 
able e in rights and lefts in three sizes. Size 10, adjust- 
“1 bg inches ee nis. Size 12, adjustable —— 2 
- Size 14, jus le 14 inches to 17 inches. Special s: 

made on request. 
LOCKHART-MACBEAN CO,, Inc. 
1219M Makers of Lincoln Lisle 50c. Suspenders 

arket Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOING WEST ? Reduced rates, through 


T cars for household goods. 

© and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast points. 

Boo TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
m 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















A cope: mortgage bond is a mortgage 
on all the property of the corporation issu- 
ing the bond. In the case of a street rail- 
way company it would cover the cars, 
tracks, buildings and plant tape With 
a steam railroad it would be on tracks, 
roundhouses, office buildings and real es- 
tate. The value of this bond depends on 
how many first and second mortgages were 
already on the property, because these 
mortgages would have a claim over the 
owners of general mortgage bonds. 

A consolidated mortgage bond is a mort- 
gage on a group of properties, as, for exam- 
ple, when the gas and electric lighting 
companies in a city are consolidated into 
one company, or two smaller railroads 
combine and are called a system. The 
consolidated mortgage, therefore, is on the 
—- thus formed. The first mortgage 
bonds of any of these single companies, 
issued before they were consolidated, have 
first claim over the consolidated mortgage. 

A collateral trust bond is secured by the 
deposit with some trustee of stocks and 
bonds owned by the corporation issuing the 
trust bonds. If it came to a point where 
the collateral trust bondholders wanted to 
get their money back, in the event of the 
corporation’s failure to pay interest, it could 
sell the stocks and bonds offered assecurity. 

Refunding bonds are issued to take up 
bonds that have run out. It frequently 
happens that when bonds mature the rail- 
road or corporation that issued them faces 
the problem of reborrowing the money, un- 
less, as in some cases, the railroad or cor- 
poration has been setting aside money, 
which is called a sinking fund, to pay off 
the bonds. Many bonds have a clause, 
called a ‘‘sinking fund” clause, which com- 
pels the corporation to do this. What is 
generally done, however, when bonds come 
due is to issue a refunding bond, which is 
sold and the proceeds used to pay off the 
old debt, or these new bonds are exchanged 
for the old ones. 

Equipment bonds are just what the name 
implies, and are claims on equipment. In 
the case of a railroad they are mortgages 
on engines and cars. 

A debenture bond is simply a promise to 
pay the holdera certain sum of money, and, 
like a government bond, has only as secu- 
rity the good name, or, in the case of a cor- 

oration, the record and earning power. 
his is not as desirable as a bond with more 
concrete security. 


Values of Bonds 


The average bond is for one thousand dol- 
lars. Some are for five hundred dollars and 
a few for one hundred dollars. Bonds run 
generally from ten to one hundred years. 
Some are for longer periods. The longer a 
bond runs the more desirable it usually is 
for the investor who is able and willing to 
keep his money so invested, because it 
keeps on paying interest regularly and the 
owner does not have to bother about a new 
investment. 

Bonds pa 
_ cent (the rate now on 

onds) to seven per cent. The average 
now is from four to five per cent. This 
means that a five per cent. one-thousand- 
dollar bond ae the owner fifty dollars 
every year, and a six per cent. one-thou- 
sand-dollar bond pays sixty dollars a 
year. Interest is usually paid twice a year. 

his interest is paid in the form of coupons 
that are attached to the bond. Ifthe bond 
runs for fifty years there are one hundred 
coupons. You have only to cut these off 
one by one as they come due semi-annu- 
ally, send or take them to the office of the 
company or its bankers and receive the 
interest in cash. You can even deposit 
most coupons in your own bank as cash; 
for the bank, in turn, will collect the money. 
Many bonds are ‘‘gold” bonds, which 
means that the principal and interest are 
paid in gold. 

The value of a bond depends on four 
things: what security is offered, how much 
it yields, the length of time it runs, and how 
easily it may be sold if the owner wanted 
to sell on short notice. The price is quoted 
in per cent. of its face value (the amount of 
the bond). If a thousand-dollar bond is 

uoted at ninety-two, it costs nine hun- 
Sood and twenty dollars. This is under par, 
for par is the face value. If, on the other 
hand, it is quoted at one hundred and ten, 
it is above par, ‘‘at a premium,” as the 
term goes, and costs you eleven hundred 
dollars. These quotations are fixed by the 
general value of the bond and the demand 
for them. The greater the demand, the 


interest ranging from two 
overnment 
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better the price. Many very safe invest- 
ment bonds never appear in newspaper re- 
ports of Stock Exchange transactions, for 
the reason that municipal bonds, for ex- 
ample, are never listed on the exchanges. 
y pay eleven hundred dollars for a 
thousand-dollar bond, you ask? Here is 
the explanation. If a railroad company 
issued some bonds twenty years ago when 
its credit was not of the best, it naturally 
had to pay a high interest, say seven per 
cent., for the money it borrowed. If these 
bonds remained outstanding they would 
still pay seven per cent., for the interest 
on a bond never changes. This bond, there- 
fore, would be worth more than one that 
ony five per cent. Hence the premium. 
ut if this same company had prospered it 
could borrow money now at a lower rate 
of interest and issue bonds, say, at five per 
cent., which probably would not bring as 
large a premium, ifany. For the conserv- 
ative investor these new bonds at five per 
cent., but running a longer time, would be 
the better investment. Why? Because 
when you pay a high premium on a bond, 
this high Santee price reduces the actual 
return of interest and thereby cuts down the 
actual return, in the end, on the investment. 

It used to be the fashion to buy govern- 
ment bonds because the country was less 
prosperous and investment opportunities 
were not as many as now. Of course, no 
bonds are so secure, but they only pay two 

er cent., and no investor would think of 

uying them when many other safe in- 
vestments are to be had that yield more. 
Government bonds are bought by national 
banks mainly, who are required by law to 
own them in order to put out currency 
(bills). 

In buying bonds it is necessary for the 
buyer to know, in the case of a street rail- 
way company, how long it has been doing 
business, the character and record of its 
officers, what its earnings have been both in 
presperous years and in lean, what its fran- 
chises are, what the chances for municipal 
ownership are, the competition it has, its 
indebtedness—in essence, all the factsabout 
its condition. So with all others. 

Facts about railroads are accessible be- 
cause you see their annual reports, and 
their complete records to date, including 
indebtedness and earnings, are to be found 
in manuals. The same is true of some cor- 
porations. But with many the information 
must be sought out. To meet this condi- 
tion the great bond houses of New York 
and elsewhere, who make a feature of sell- 
ing investment bonds, make elaborate and 
accurate investigations of properties before 
they buy the bonds issued by them. They 
send, for example, engineers to look over 
tracks and bridges, and lawyers to investi- 
gate titles and franchises. If the house is 
convinced that the property is good it buys 
a whole bond issue. This is called ‘‘ under- 
writing.”” The bond house, in turn, sells 
the bonds to investors. It then becomes 
a matter of making the proper choice of 
bonds and trusting to the character and 
-— 4 of those with whom you deal. 

While bonds comprise the great bulk of 
opportunity for safe investment, they do 
not constitute all of it. Real-estate mort- 
gages, for instance, yield five per cent. on 
the average. But you must know as much 
about the property that is mortgaged as 
about a company that issues a bond. There 
are companies all over the United States 
that guarantee mortgages and sell them for 
investment like the bond houses sell bonds. 
The principal difference between a bond 
and a mortgage for investment is that a 
mortgage does not run for more than five 
years and a bond for a much longer period. 
A mortgage is usually accompanied by a 
title insurance policy, guaranteeing the 
title against claim by another person, and, 
where a building is included, by a fire insur- 
ance policy for the amount of the mort- 
gage. These the mortgagee holds and can 
collect on if he suffers a loss, either through 
the claim of another person or by destruc- 
tion of the property by fire. A mortgage 
is most desirable when it is for not more 
than two-thirds of the value of the property 
—that is, a property worth six thousand 
dollars etl not be mortgaged for more 
than four thousand dollars. Buying real 
estate, unless it is for a site for your home 
or a building, is speculation, because you 
expect it to increase in value and you get 
no income from it. 

All stock is not speculation. There are 
some old and reliable industrial companies 
who guarantee dividends on their stock. 
It is of this whole field that this department 
will take advantage. 





Shorthand Writing 


What Is In It. 


IFTY Thousand Dollars earned in three 
months writing shorthand! Such was 
the record of Hanna & Budlong, of which 
firm Frank R. Hanna was the senior 
member, in reporting 
the investigation of 
the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission. 
One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars a 





year writing short- 
hand. That is the 
aniount the short- 


hand reporting firm 
of Walton, James & 
Ford, of Chicago, is 
credited with earn- 
ing in an article writ- 
ten by William E. 
Curtis in the Chicago 
Record Herald. 

And throughout 
the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
the court reporters 
earn from $2,500 to 
$6,000 a year because of their knowledge of 
expert shorthand. 


Hon. W. J. Bryan on Shorthand 


EBRUARY 19, 1907, Hon. William J. 

Bryan, in addressing young stenog- 
raphers in Chicago, had this to say relative 
to the work of Robert F. Rose, who re- 
ported Mr. Bryan’s speeches during the 
campaigns of 1896 and 1goo: 

**Mr. Rose has been with me reporting my 
speeches during two campaigns, and I have 
found him the most efficient stenographer I 
ever came in contact with during my polit- 
ical career. I congratulate you in being in 
a school where stands as one of its heads 
one in whom I have so much confidence.” 

September 15, 1903, the firm of Walton, 
James & Ford, of Chicago, inaugurated the 
Success Shorthand School, conducted by 
expert court reporters, who teach those who 
desire to use shorthand or court reporting 
work or in the business world the same 
expert shorthand they use in their work. 
Resident schools are now in operation in 
New York and Chicago, the former being 
conducted by Frank R. Hanna, the senior 
member of the firm which reported the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission investi- 
gation. Another instructor ‘is Robert F. 
Rose, to whom Mr. Bryan paid such a 
glowing compliment. W. L. James devotes 
his entire time to the school. The school 
teaches by correspondence, and throughout 
the United States and Canada hundreds 
of successful stenographers, private secre- 
taries and court reporters owe their ability 
to the home study course of this school. 

During the month of February, 1907, the 
record made by graduates of this school 
was worthy of note. Clyde H. Marshall 
worked on the reporting of the first state 
supervised election of the New York Lite 
Insurance Company. S. S. Wright, of 
Corydon, Ia., was appointed official court 
reporter in that district. W. A. Evers 
was appointed official court reporter at 
LaCrosse, Wis. Alvin H. Gray was 
appointed official reporter at Blakely, Ga. 
William A. Murfey—a year ago a $75 a 
month stenographer — quit a position pay- 
ing more than double that amount (se- 
cured since his graduation from this 
school) and is now at the head of the court 
reporting firm of Murfey & Rush, Norfolk, 
Va. A young lady was placed in a posi- 
tion with prominent law firm in Chicago at 
$25a week. A young man who, because of 
his ability as stenographer for head of a 
large foundry, was made superintendent of 
Boston branch at $6,000 a year. One who 
eight months ago was sergeant in regular 
army, was appointed private secretary to 
president of large Boston concern with a 
salary of $1,800tostart. These in February. 

Write to either the New York or Chicago 
school—the one nearer to you—for full 
particulars of what this schooi can do for 
you, asking for copy of guaranty given each 
accepted pupil. Ifa stenographer, state sys- 
temandexperience. Address Success Short- 
hand School, Suite 213, 79 Clark Street, 
Chicago, or Success Shorthand School, 
Suite 213, 1416 Broadway, New York City. 














Frank R. Hanna 
An Official Reporter 
of Coal Investigation. 


NOTE: THE SHORTHAND WRITER is the name of the most 
up-to-date, inspiring, interesting and instructive shorthand peri- 
odical ever published. Edited by court reporters. Price §2 a 
year. Send 25 cents for special three months’ test subscription, 


addressing The Shorthand Writer, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 











The Sick Suit 





A Monologue 





EAR me, but I’m a Sick Suit! 
I’m suffering from the worst Disease 
that Can affect a Suit—Improper 
Making. 

My Collar is ‘‘ Relaxed’’ —it Sags away 
back and will surely expose my wearer’s 
vest when he puts me on. 

—My Lapels have the Bulge—My 
Shoulders the Droops—My Sleeves the 
Twists —and I’m a regular Show! 

I tell you that Improper Making is Bad 
Business — 

I’m in the Condition so/e/y because I 
wasn’t Cut from the Cloth as I should have 
been and ‘because I was put together so hur- 
riedly and by such inexperienced Operatives 
that I’m a Sick Suit— 

And instead of going to the Operating 
Table and being entirely remade—a proc- 
ess that, while somewhat expensive, might 
make mea much less Sick Suit—I’m being 
** doped”’ by that old fakir, Dr. Goose— 
the hot Flat [ron instead. 

I know weil what that Old Rascal will do 
—he’ll press me here—shrink me there 
and stretch me Some place else and I'll 
merely /ook like a Well Suit for a week orso. 

—To get Sick again the very first Moist 
or Hot day that Comes along. 

For I tell you Dr. Goose Can’t remove 
the actual defects in workmanship I have in 
me merely with that Old Flat Iron of his— 

His ‘‘ Dope”’ soon fades away. 

Oh, if I had only been properly cut and 
made up. 

If I had only been made a ‘‘ Well Suit.’’ 

Some Suits are you know—Some Suits 
have no defects in workmanship whatever— 

Name them? 

Sincerity Suits ! 

Let me tell you a Trade Secret. 

Sincerity Suits have better Care in their 
tailoring than even some of the Highest 
Grade Custom Tailoring — 

Take the Cutters and designers of 
* Sincerity ’’ Suits —they’re the most expert 
in the Country. 

They Cut ‘* Sincerity’ Suits properly — 
hardly any other Suits are Cut anything like 
as well. 

And then the tailors who put ‘ Sincer- 
ity’ Suits together—they’re Needlework 
Specialists — who understand how easily a 
Suit can be made or marred in the making — 

These expert needleworkers sew 
** shape’’ into each ‘‘ Sincerity”? Suit— 

Then, after all this Care, ‘‘ Sincerity 
Suits are rigidly and Carefully inspected 
and if a slight Alteration is required— 
sometimes it is—the Suit is taken apart at 
the defect and remade by expert needle- 
workers in the Busheling department — 

Each ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Suit is therefore a 
** Well Suit” with a permanent Shape and 
Style. 

No need for Old Dr. Goose’s ‘‘ dope’’ — 
that old tailoring Quack hasn’t a look-in— 

And, although they cost more to make, 
yet they do not Cost the Wearer a Single 
Cent more than the ‘‘ Sickest’’ Suit made. 

All better-class, ready to use Clothes 
dealers Carry ‘‘ Sincerity’? Suits—go in 
some time and look them over—even if 
you don’t buy —the label below in a Coat 
guarantees Style, Service and Satisfaction : 


ey 


KUN. NATHAN 
& FISCHER CO 
i — 
cn 
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IN THE OPEN 


Fighting for the Forest—The Dollar Mark 
on the SKaters—Fine Feathers Fatal to Birds 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT did the 
agricultural interests of America 
another inestimable service when, at 

the eleventh hour of the last Congress, his 
coup d'etat, creating 17,000,000 acres of new 
forest reserve, routed the lumber interests, 
which, openly represented by several lead- 
ing Western Senators, had dominated the 
Fifty-ninth Congress from the first to the 
last in every attempt to further forestry 
preservation. It wasa — ending to a 
session which looked all through most un- 
promising for the forest interests. 

It will be recalled that a bill was passed 
through this Congress which deprives the 
President of the forest reservation-making 
power, and puts the matter entirely in 
control of Congress. While this bill 
awaited his signature to become law, the 
President set apart an area, five times that 
of Connecticut, of land which had been 
~ over very carefully with the Chief 

orester. Then he signed the bill. 

President Roosevelt has been one of the 
most valiant and intelligent fighters for 
forest reservation that the White House 
has ever held, and has succeeded during his 
administration in securing a number of 
most important concessions, despite the 
continued efforts of the lumber interests 
to influence adverse Congressional action. 
Nothing more clearly demonstrates the 
President’s real devotion to public welfare 
than this unflinching and _ unrelaxin 
struggle for the forests. It is enlightene 
statesmanship. He has blocked the plans 
of individuals and companies of individuals 
who sought to destroy public property that 
they might float their own little money- 
making schemes. The people are only half 
educated now as to the great value of the 
forest reservation movement, but their 
children will rise up and call Theodore 
Roosevelt blessed for his great and intel- 
ligent activity along these lines. 

There is a deal of talk made through the 
newspapers and in public places by the 
paid agents of the mendacious lumber 
interests concerning the sentimental side 
of forestry reservation as opposed to the 
idea of government timber being a business 
proposition—which is not smart talk and, 
moreover, lets loose a boomerang with a 

uick and forceful rebound; for the fact is 
that, if ever there was good business sense 
in any national movement, it certainly is in 
every effort made for the preservation of 
the forest. And the country voters know 
it. Saving the forests is like laying up 
money at compound interest. 

Even if they do not know as much about 
the forestry question as they ought to, the 
people believe in President Roosevelt’s 
devotion to their interests, and they stand 
behind him in this last reserve snatched 
from the dying Fifty-ninth Congress. 


The Ban of the Dollar 


The disgraceful tangle into which com- 
petitive amateur skating is plunged indi- 
cates the unwisdom of many separate 
organizations governing as many different 
sports. One general body, like the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, with affiliations and 
boards, is simpler, better equipped and 
stronger. So long as the small independent 
bodies may secure the right kind of officials 
little harm results, but that kind is not 
found in large numbers—and the supply 
appears to be especially limited around our 
metropolitan districts. 

Amateur skating has been governed in 
the United States by the National Associa- 
tion; in Canada two organizations have 
attempted its control. As time d, the 
uppermost element in the body in this 
country and in one of the bodies in Canada 
became the professional or rink element, 
whose interest centres in the gate receipts. 
In other words, skating has come under 
the control of es promoters who, 
year by year, have grown more daring in 
the introduction and support of novelty 
amateurs, until this year acknowledged 
professionals were openly scheduled for 
contest with amateurs in open defiance of 
all time-honored canons. This jolted into 
life some of the better spirit of the National 
Association and resulted in a conflict be- 
tween the rink and the amateur elements. 


So far as votes were concerned, however, the 
professional element won out and held its 
joint races for amateurs and professionals. 

Fortunately for all interested in this 
popular sport, and for the inviolate 
preservation of its records, the Amatéur 
Athletic Union has acted vigorously by 
disqualifying all the men that competed in 
races with professionals, and has rallied 
the smoldering amateur spirit which yet 
flickered among a few members of the old 
association. Inthe mean timethe National 
Skating Association espouses the profes- 
sional end of the dispute, and has openly 
defied the A. A. U. Meanwhile, also, an 
International Association has been or- 
ganized in Canada by the promoter-rink 
element for the —- of giving races for 
professionals and amateurs. 

The trouble started in Canada, where 
the so-called Amateur Skating Association 
wished to open races to professionals. 
This drew the condemnation of the Cana- 
dian A. A. U., and, as entries had been 
made to the A. S. A. meet by the National 
Skating Association, the question widened 
to one of amateur principle and brought in 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States. The United States A. A. U. has 
had to bear the full brunt of the fight, 
because the Canadian A. A. U. is rather a 
weak brother, and Canadian ice sports are 
saturated with professionalism. 

But the trouble has not been without 
good results. As is usually the case after 
a fight of long brewing, the air is immeasur- 
ably cleared. The Amateur Athletic Union, 
which is a powerful and respected body, 
with a strong, active president at the helm, 
has taken full charge and placed the 
professional element just where it belongs 
and where the public may know where it 
belongs. It has been a little confusing for 
the smaller clubs and meetings, and rinks 
honestly organized on amateur lines 
throughout the country, but the end is 
worth while. 


The Cure is at Hand 


Meantime, bear in mind, all you young 
men who have any thought of entering 
skating races, in rinks or out of them, that 
all who race in unscheduled or outlawed 
events become ostracized. If you have 
any doubt about the events in your 
locality, write to the secretary of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, in New York, before 
you run the risk of losing your good name. 

Although I have written a good bit here 
about the racing side of this trouble, that, 
of course, is of the smaller importance, and 
has only been discussed at length because 
it involved control of one of the most 
popular outdoor sports of young America, 
and, however the contest resulted, meant 
corresponding influence on the character 
of the game itself. 

If only the women of this country would 
crusade against the use of bird plumage for 
millinery as widely and as energetically as 
some of them unwisely harassed the late 
lamented canteen, the Audubon Society 
would have a most gratifying report at its 
next annual meeting. Satisfactory prog- 
ress in this cause seems to be almost 
impossible. 

An kinds of methods have been employed 
with a view to lessening the use of bird 
plumage. Women have been exhorted and 
circularized, agents “no the open fields 
and maintain surveillance over milliners— 
but with all this and more uninterrupted 
endeavor, bird destruction does not lessen 
sufficiently to place it at the safety notch. 

The Audubon Society for several years 
endeavored to limit the millinery use of 
feathers to the erg of game birds 
killed for food; but this brought great 
destruction upon certain kinds of game 
birds and worked no correspondingly 
beneficial result for the plumaged birds. 
Thousands of shore birds alone were 
killed solely for their plumage. 

Then, on the other hand, it has been 
found impossible to carry such a scheme 
out intelligently and with effect, because 
once the feathers are in the hands of 
milliners the average layman, whether 
purchaser or inspector, is simply non- 
plused by the skillful doctoring they may 
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Bohn 


Syphon 


Refrigerator 
The Beautiful—The Sanitary 


Sold by dealers all over the United 
and Canada on this States 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The Home Test Plan 


Every dealer has our authority to deliver a 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator to your home for a 
0 * trial. This Home Test must prove 
the truth of all the following claims or the re. 
fri sox J be 1 and full purchase price 
will be refunded. 









































Celery, muskmelons, onions—any vegetable or 
fruit will not taint milk, butter and the like (in open 
vessels) in the same Bohn Syphon Refrigerator food 
compartment — proving absence of dead air. 

Milk will remain fresh, sweet and of perfect nourish. 
ing quality for at least 72 hours in the Bohn — groy. 







ing absence of germ life. 
Matches will light freely after a day or more in 
the Bohn food compartment—the supreme test of 





dryness. 

A given quantity of ice will keep the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 6 to 15 degrees colder than any other 
of equal size, and the ice lasts longer— roving 
economy. 

The food compartment of the Bohn Syphon Refrig- 
erator is as large as that of any refrigerator for size, 

A lighted match will almost flicker out in the active 
current of live air from the base of the ice chamber— 
proving perfect circulation, 


Remember 


You prove these statements in your home 
Where we have n 
Order by mail where eater, order by 
mail, and we will 
we have nodealer yy he “Son 
Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege. We pay 
the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co, 


1515 University St., 
St. » Minn. 


Book FREE 
Tells many 
startling 
truths about 
the relation 
of poor ice 
boxes to 
typhoid, 

po niga” 
cholera. 

It fully 



















America’s Favorite Home Refrigerator 






















IT WILL PAY YOU TO BUY 


Grass SEED 


from Headquarters. 


Special formulas for LAWN, 
PERMANENT PASTURES, 
SHADED LAWNS, GOLF 
GROUNDS and SEA SHORE. 


a [QY 
MICHELL’S EVERGREEN 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


20 pounds per bushel. 
4 qts. 65c.; $1.00 per peck; per bush. $4.00. 











Write us for special quotations 
—also for Free Booklet “How 
to Make a Good Lawn’’—also 
our General Catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


and everything for the garden. 


MICHELL htouse 


HOUSE 
1016 Market St., Philadelphia 












Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for mes 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish 
ing complete outnts 
and explicit instruc 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Ente: 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicage 



















































ived for the market. Only an 
_ rooald certainly identify them. 
emper has been pretty well demonstrated 
that half-way measures are not successful, 
d therefore all through the country those 
= in saving the remainder from 
= inction are discussing legislation which 
will entirely prohibit the use of _bird 
jumage of any description for millinery 
P . This seems to be the only means 
Pfr to revent the actual extermination of 
rare species of American birds. ; 
We see fewer American plumaged birds 
offered on the hats at the milliners’ shops 
nowadays than formerly, and rarely ‘an 
jes of the American song-bird. Muc 
that is because of the Audubon Society’s 
did work, and much of it, too, is be- 
cause of the unhappy fact that these birds 
have —_ so cleaned out | the 
that they are too rare and too 
yen for the market. _ 
at will be the case soon with the small 
white heron, which supplies the delicate 
white-feathered aigrette which is such a 
favorite plume with women. These birds 
are hunted to their death with deadly 
skill wherever they appear. The slaughter 
extends from our Florida waters across 
into South America. Not more than five 
years marked my first and my last trips on 
the Orinoco River, and yet the decrease 
I observed in the colonies of these birds in 
a certain locality where they nest was 


ling. ; 
To organize local clubs agreeing, first, 
not to wear the aigrette; and, second, 
not to wear any kind of feathers in the 


trimming of their hats, would be an object 
worthy of every woman’s thought and 
activity. If women will do this, pro- 
hibitive legislation will not be necessary. 
Also, if she will do it, it will be some in- 
dication of her worthiness for that state of 
suffrage about which we are hearing so 
much these days. Besides, it really seems 
to be up to woman to lend active and 
serious help, considering that the slaughter 
of birds for plumage which has swept the 
world has been almost solely for the pur- 
pose of gratifying her vanity. 

Meantime, while you women are thinking 
this over, write Mr. Dutcher, of the Au- 
dubon Society, New York, and ask him to 
send you some of his leaflets for your 
children. These leaflets are issued with 
color plates and with also an outline plate 
which the children can color in crayon 
from observation or from the teacher’s 
instruction. Thecolor plate is to strengthen 
the impression in a child’s mind so that an 
acquaintance with the exact type will 
insure the children recognizing the various 
species of birds on sight. The reason of 
issuing these leaflets is to educate the 
juvenile mind and to enlist the sympathy 
of the child in bird life at its most suscepti- 
ble pees. and that it may learn something 
of the life history of American birds before 
it has an opportunity of developing any 
harmful tendency. 

We need to begin in plenty of season on 
the next generation, so that they will not 
turn deaf ears to appeals to save bird life, 
as do the majority of this pa genera- 
tion. —“Farr Pray.” 


In Executive Session 


Pants, Breeches and Revenues 


RMER Representative Gibson, of 
Tennessee, had a voice when he was a 
statesman that played tricks with him. It 
would work all right for a few minutes, and 
then it would stop entirely, and Gibson 
would be left gasping for a moment or two, 
high and dry in the middle of his argument, 
until his voice came back again. 
He was making a tariff speech one day, 
sailing along in fine shape. ‘‘Why, Mr. 
Speaker,” he shouted, ‘‘the Tariff is like a 


sed of suspenders. Uncle Sam needs it to 
eep up his oy 
ight there his voice broke. Gibson 

couldn’t say a word. 

“Trousers!’’ yelled one member. 

“Pants!” 

“Breeches!” 

By that time the voice came back—‘‘to 
keep up his revenues,” said Gibson, glaring 
around at his tormentors. 





Forgive and Ye Shall be Forgiven 


HEN the late Senator Alger, of Mich- 

igan, was Secretary of War he be- 
came much incensed over a Thanksgiving 
Proclamation put out by Governor Brady, 
of Alaska, for Thanksgiving, 1898. 

Brady said in his proclamation that his 
= should give thanks because the 

nited States whipped Spain. He allowed 
that it was pure luck, for the army was in 
poor condition, and after the volunteers 
Were put in the field they were shamefull 
handled and many of them killed by lac 
of proper knowledge on the part pf their 
officers. It was a direct slap at Alger. 

“Mr. President,” said Alger at a Cabinet 
meting, “T want you to discharge this man 

Ta _ 

“Why?” asked President McKinley. 

“Because he has attacked me in an 
official proclamation and I demand his 

— 

“Don’t you realize, Alger,” said the 
President, “‘that in attacking you he has 
iso attacked me, and do you know what 
I'd do if I were in your place?” 

“No,” said Alger ;‘‘what would you do?” 

I'd forgive him.” 


Pugh’s Forgotten Passports 


FORMER Senator James L. Pugh, of 
Alabama, lives in Washington and likes 
w Re up to the Capitol and visit the scenes 
of his former Eeomeen. He is a very old 
man now, but his deep, rumbling bass voice 
8 still as strong and hearty as when he was 
in active life. 

tis position as former Senator entitles 


him to the privileges of the floor of the 


nate. He frequently goes in and sits on 





one of the big leather seats in the rear and 
listens to the debates. A few days ago he 
toddled over to the House side of the 
Capitol and demanded admittance to the 
floor of the House. 
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“You cannot go in here, sir,” the door- | 


keeper told him. 

‘*But I am Senator Pugh, of Alabama,” 
roared Pugh. ‘‘I was in the Senate for 
eighteen years.” 

“*T know that, sir,’”’ said the doorkeeper; 
‘‘but a former Senator is not entitled to 
the privileges of the floor of the House.” 

“All right,”” boomed Pugh; ‘‘all right. 
I’ll go over to my own side, but I wanted 
to go in here for a few minutes.” 

“Sorry, Senator Pugh, but the rules 
prevent.” 

Pugh walked away. He reached the 
rotunda and stopped. Then he began to 
laugh like a wild man. He went back to 
the doorkeeper, still guffawing. ‘‘See 
here,” he said, ‘‘I guess I can go in there; 
after all. I clean forgot that I served a 
term in the House in the fifties. Hadn’t 
thought of it for twenty years. Ex-mem- 
bers can go in, I take it. Please get out 
of my way.” 

And the doorkeeper stood aside. 


Demonstrating the Taft System 


ENATOR KITTREDGE, of South 

Dakota, wanted some technical infor- 

mation from the War Department and 
asked Secretary Taft for it. 

He waited for a week and nothing came. 
Then, one morning, he dropped in to see 
Mr. Taft and remind him of it. 

‘““Why,” exclaimed Taft in great sur- 
“— ‘*haven’t you had that yet?” 

ai 0. ” 


Taft punched a button and his personal | 


messenger, a negro who has been on the 
door of the Secretary of War for years, 
came in. 

‘‘Did you see that pile of books I had 
here on the corner of my desk?” asked the 
Secretary very sternly. 

“Te, 2” 

“Did you wrap them up and address 
them to Senator Kittredge, as I told you?” 

“Ten, on 

‘‘And mail them?” 

“Te 

‘You may go,” said the Secretary, and 
then, turning to the Senator: ‘Now, 
Senator, you see you will get the books all 
right, don’t you?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” replied Kittredge. 





“Well, you won't,” said Taft, “for I | 


clean forgot about them. I never had any 
books on my desk for you, and the mes- 
senger never got them and mailed them to 
you. I only wanted you to see my system 
for protecting statesmen.” 





The Mallory Cravenette Hat is like the product of other first class hat makers in 
that it has unquestioned quality of material, refined shape and exclusive correct style. 
The Mallory Cravenette Hat is different from all other hats whatsoever, because 
it has been made rain proof by the Priestley Cravenetting process which we absolutely 


control as far as hats are concerned. 


All the approved shapes and styles in derbies and soft hats, $3, $3.50 and $4. 


For sale everywhere by the better class of dealers. 


In Greater 


New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker. 
Send to Dept. S for our Free 
Booklet of Hat Styles for 1907. 
E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway 
New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 











1907 Edition 


Practical Brief Figuring 
(By John Udy Lean) 

This new book contains all the accurate 
shori cuts for Manufacturers, Mercantile and 
Professional Men, Contractors, Bookkeepers, 
Bank Clerks, Store Clerks, together with Prof 
Lean’s famous ‘One Rule for Interest" and a complete 
treatise on the requirements to pass Civil Service Exam- 
inations. 115 pages, 4x6% in., cleanly printed, hand- 
somely bound. Should be in every office and every home. 

For a copy of this book and a year's subscription to 
Modern Methods, one of the most practical monthly mag- 
azines published for business and office men, send $1.00 to 








Modern Methods Pub, Co., 112-113 Woodward Ave,, Detroit, Mich, 








Opportunities in a New Country. 


An invaluable leaflet for the homeseeker and 

the investor has just been published by the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
It describes the country along the new railway extension from 
Glenham, Walworth County, South Dakota, to Butte, Montana. 
Sent to any address for two cent stamp by F. A. Miller, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, or W. S. Howell, General Eastern 
Agent, 381 Broadway, New York. 
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Law, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Me- 
chanical Drawing, 








Illustrating, English, Penman 

ship, Arithmetic, Business 
Forms, etc. MONEY BACK if not satisfied. 28 
Colleges in 16 States; 17 years’ success. 70,000 
students. Indorsed by business men. For “ Catalog 
H. 8.” on Home Study, or “ Catalog C” on Attending 
College, write Draughon’s Bus. College Co., Nasi 
ville, Tenn. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Raleigh, N. C.; Dallas, 
Tex. ; Atlanta, Ga., or Evansville, Ind.—U. 8S. A. 








EASTER SPOON | 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mail, on 
receipt { 


of Easter gifts, wedding ™ 

presents, fine leather goods, * me, 

jewelry, silverware, etc., sent FREE 

upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 
a i, Me 


Gold and Silversmiths, 265 Free St 








Model E. T. Enclosed Tonneau 


is easily the biggest value ever offered in motor cars. 


€) 


Model E. R. 
Enclosed Runabout 
$475 


MOT! 


Economical in fuel and up-keep, smart and graceful 
in appearance. i 
passengers. 

an hour. With 2 cylinder 8 H. P. Motor $100. extra. 


The ideal family car. Carries four 
H. P. Air cooled. Speed 18 miles 


Model E, T. 
$525 


fet 


CARS 


The smartest runabout made—unexcelled for town 
and country service—perfect hill-climbing and road 
ability—simple to operate—just the car for phys 


cians—shopping and calling. 
Speed 22 miles an hour. 
motor $625. Send for Catalog ‘A,’ 


4 H. P. Air cooled 
With 2 cylinder 8 H. P. 
’ mailed free 


Waltham Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 











The 
pictures 


are 
444 x 6% 


inches. 


No4A 
FOLDING 


KODAK 


A grown-up pocket Kodak. 
Retains the features that make 
for simplicity and convenience, 
but takes large pictures. 

Superior Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses, Kodak Automatic 
Shutter, Automatic Focusing 
Lock, Rising and Sliding Front, 
Reversible Brilliant Finder, 
Two Tripod Sockets. Made of 
aluminum, covered with finest 
seal grain leather. Loads in 
Daylight with 44% x 6% Film 
Cartridges for 6 exposures. 


Price, $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Catalogue at the 
dealers or by mail. 

















ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


] A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs, 
Contains no tar to drip or 
run. Needs no coating of 
any kind. Easy to put on. 
Endures all climates and 
weathers. 5 year quality 
guaranteed, $1.00 per 
square. 10 year quality 
guaranteed, $1.60 per 
square. 20 year quality 

guuranteed, $3.00 per square. 

Money Back if Not Satisfied 
One square contains 108 sq. ft. and covers roo sq. ft. 
Freight paid anywhere in United States or Canada 
on 6 squares or more. Special prices on quantity lots, 
Send for samples. 
THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 29 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 








Glascock’s Racers if siititning 


THE ONLY HILL- Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
™ Rowing These 


CLIMBERS MADE + g an Rowing. 
uilt for children from 
2to 15 years old. Hav- 
ing no dead center re- 
count of these and 


ires less power, so 
+} ‘ 
at the littlest tot ac 
Lad many other superior 
features. Ask your 


can clim)h a grade on 
~~” dealer. Write for cat- 
= 


e motions develop all 
muscles of the child's hody. 
Physicians endorse Glas- 
cock's— Tlie Standard, on 


Racer. It's 
geared and 
runs faster and " = 
different from = CF, 
all other 


a Glascock’s 
alogue now. 


Glascock Bros, 


vy fi 
or Mfg. Co, 
605 Factory £t. 


Muncie, Ind. 


Gear wheels 
are encased, 
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Clara Bloodgood 
In Clyde Fitch’s Comedy, The Truth 


Tears, Busy Tears 


OSEPH JEFFERSON relates in his 
Autobiography that he never appeared 
in a new theatre without first testing its 
acoustics carefully, to find out precisely 
what effort was necessary to make his 
voice carry throughout the auditorium. If 
Ciara Bloodgood had exercised a like pre- 
caution she would not have had the follow- 
ing story to tell. 
Clyde Fitch’s comedy, The Truth, in 
which she took the part of the menda- 


| cious heroine, was moved from the Crite- 
| rion Theatre to the New Lyceum, and in 


the emotional third act she forgot to takea 
handkerchief with her on the stage. Pres- 


| ently she began to cry real tears, which, in 
| the manner of real tears, trickled down in- 


side her nose and considerably embarrassed 
her utterance. ‘Oh, dear,” she said with 
a sniffle, ‘‘I do wish I hadn’t forgotten my 
hanky!” 

In the Criterion the words would have 
been quite inaudible except by those on 
the stage, but the acoustics of the Lyceum 


| are extraordinarily good. Without delay, 


a pretty little matinée girl in the front row 
tossed a tiny handkerchief over the foot- 
lights. Mrs. Bloodgood waited for a con- 
venient pause in the dialogue, and, picking 
it up, pressed it to her face, to her infinite 
relief and a considerable advantage in the 
delivery of her lines. 

At the end of the act she was called be- 
fore the curtain, and bowed her thanks to 
the matinée girl, who seemed as delighted 
at the hairbreadth escape as the actress 
was. Mrs. Bloodgood still has the hand- 
kerchief. If an artist wants to make one 
weep, as Horace remarked, it’s up to him 
to cry first. Also, though Horace neglected 
to mention this, it is a good thing to pro- 
vide himself with a handkerchief. 


The Conversion of Lily Langtry 


i English papers lately published ac- 
counts of a meeting between Lily Lang- 
try and Father Vaughan, the priest who 
has made himself prominent by preaching 
bitterly against bridge and the other deadly 
sins of the aristocracy. The two most sig- 
nificant features of the occasion, however, 
have hitherto escaped publicity. One is 
that the meeting, which took place in the 

alm garden of a hotel in a fashionable 

nglish watering-place, and had the ap- 

earance of being a matter of chance, was, 
in point of fact, carefully planned by a 
woman engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of news. The other is that, at the end 
of the meeting, the Jersey Lily presented 
the austere prelate with an autographed 
photograph of herself. 


An Emendation to Hamlet 


F RICHARD BURBAGE had known 
a certain modern New Yorker, Hamlet 
would have been in some respects a differ- 
ent play. For in 1603, it is now generally 


believed, Burbage had taken on weight; 
hence Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘‘O! that this 
too, too solid flesh would melt!’’ and also 
the Queen’s remark about him in the 
fencing scene, ‘“‘He’s fat and scant of 
breath.” In Germany, Hamlet always 
wore a waist-pad—if it so happened that 
he needed it —until Edwin Booth appeared 
there and created a new precedent. 

The New Yorker is an ex-middleweight 
champion of the mitts who has estab- 
lished an institution within reach of both 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in which 
underworked player folk are reduced and 
overworked society folk built up. 

He is a genius in his way. One of his 
inventions is a machine for reducing the 
waist-line. The old method was to sit on 
the floor and draw the pulley-weights over 

the head until the body wasstretched 
out flat, and then resume the upright 
sitting posture. But the very people 
who most needed this exercise found 
greatest difficulty in lifting their 
bodies back to the upright; and the 
pugilist rigged an electric motor in 
connection with the pulley which, 
when the weights touched the top of 
the slide, gave the subject’s too, too 
solid flesh a powerful tug on the 
recovery. By thus easing the exer- 
cise, a maximum of fat is removed 
with a minimum of both exhaustion 
and unwelcome muscle building. 
The pugilist is soon to establish a huge 
institution for all health-giving pursuits, 
from Turkish baths, billiards and bowling 
to tennis, squash and boxing, and he is very 
much worried in finding a name inclusive 
enough to cover it. A friend suggested 
‘‘Gumnasion” and ‘‘ Pan-Athleticon,” but 
he was not satisfied. 

‘*Tt’ll take time,” he said; ‘‘but in the 
end I’ll find it, just as I did with this in- 
vention of mine.” 

‘What do you call that?” 

“T call it the Abdominator.” 


Good Plays and the People 


ROADWAY is as unskilled as Wall 
Street is expert in “getting the public 
into the game.” It has been estimated 
that not more than one-fourth of our popu- 
lation has the taste for playgoing. ne 
reason is that the profit which the non- 
theatre-going public looks for is intellectual 
and artistic, whereas it is the adage of the 
managers that not only Shakespeare, but 
everything else of high quality, spells ruin. 
The people have, however, taken matters 
into their own hands. 

One of the many enterprises of the 
People’s Institute, in New York, is to have 
a committee of experts go to all new plays 
and report upon their quality as intelligent 


entertainment. When a play is approved, | 


the Institute arranges with the manager 
to supply folks of moderate means with 
tickets for the less popular performances 
at reduced rates. 


Thus members of the Institute and | 


pupils and teachers in the public schools 
are enabled to secure seats for Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings and the 
midweek matinée for half price. Even the 
rate of two dollars for a seat on the floor 
is cut in half. 

The gain on both sides is striking. In 
the theatre more than anywhere else it is 


true that nothing succeeds like success—or | 
even the appearance of success. When a | 


new play is fighting on the verge of failure 
it is the custom to give away tickets—to 
‘*paper the house,”’ as it is called—for the 
sake of keeping up appearances and getting 
folks to talk, The new method secures the 
managers a large and paying public for 
seats that would otherwise remain empty. 

One manager recently confessed that a 
play of his, which, in the long run, proved 
one of the big successes of the season, would 
have had to be taken off except for the 
receipts from the People’s Institute. The 
approval of the Institute is so valuable, in 
fact, that managers are beginning to court 
it, and, if it is secured, to advertise it when 
the play goes on tour through the country. 
And when a play fails to be approved 
it is equivalent to being condemned on 
artistic grounds, and condemned very 
effectually. 

On the other hand, the movement is 
strongly tending to enlarge the public which 
is rrr by the greatest and most power- 
ful of all the arts. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Summer Underwear 


is the coolest, cleanest, most comfortable 
and most sanitary underwear ever devised 
for the well-being of man. 

COOLEST, because the numberless tiny 
holes in the fabric keep the air circulating next 
to the skin, and fresh air is admittedly the 
sovereign cooler. 

CLEANEST,.because the offensive odors 
caused by perspiration are forthwith expelled 
through the holes. 

MOST COMFORTABLE, because coolness 
and cleanliness create a delightful feeling of 
bodily ease. 

MOST SANITARY, because the garments, 
being air-open, dry immediately, cannot re- 
tain dampness, absorb moisture and ward of 
grave dangers arising from sudden changes of 
temperature. 

Look for the label and ask your dealer for 

It is a mark that means much, 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write for free 
sample of the fabric and our deeply interest 


ing booklet, "INSIDE INFORMATION." 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 


1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 

















EASTER HATS FOR MEN 
are as necessary nowadays as 
for the woman. Every man who wears 
a Self-Conforming 


KINGFLEX HAT 


has the satisfaction of knowing that he wears a derby 
whose exquisite lustrous finish and snappy style are 
only equalled by its extreme lightness and com- 
fortable fit. Kingfiex Hats are self-confi ming i 
WF where the hat touches the head. KINGPLEX 
HATS cost $4.00. erdna Hats are mace from the 
finest furs and trimmings that can be put into a derby 
and cost $5.00. Ask your hat man for Kingflex Hats. 
Send for our new booklet showing the newest Spring 
Styles. 


THE GUYER HAT CO. 
Originators of Self- Conforming Hats 














HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS 


WILL GIVE 


A PERFECT LAWN 
IN 
SIX WEEKS 


Per bushel, $5.00; peck, $1.50; quart, 25¢:; 
expressage prepaid. 
Our booklet “Everything for the Lawn” 
mailed free if you mention this magazine. 


Peter Henderson & Co, 


PIAS --2=-PLAYS 


FREE! FREE! FREE! oak 
Address BAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW ¥' 








35 & 37 Cortland! 
New York 
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LITERARY FOLK 


THEIR WAYS AND THEIR WORK 














PuOTO. BY G. C. BERESFORD, ENGLAND 


The Jepsons in Their ‘‘ Loose-Fitting Skins” 


One-Piece Clothes for Men 


HE dress-reformers have always been 
with us, ever since the Greeks pro- 
tested against the adoption of Persian 
rments in preference to the native tunic. 
he cesioranata of to-day are too much 
enthusiastic dreamers who fail to take into 
account in their reforms the essential re- 
uirements of the modern man. Always 
they propose to plaster him with the pic- 
turesque, which his ancestors long ago so 
sensibly discarded—to envelop him in 
graceful folds of voluminous drapery or 
make him radiant in plum-colored velvet. 
Now, in an age when a man had the 
leisure to dispose gracefully around him 
fourteen yards of purple-hemmed toga, ina 
climate propitious to cold linen, this was 
all very pretty. But the modern man of 
muddy towns has little use for the pic- 
turesque in dress. The modern man is 
above all things a worker; and if his dress 
needs reforming it needs to be made more 
of a working-dress. 

Few will deny that it will not bear re- 
forming, for it is not only ugly, but incon- 
venient. It has evolved from the dress of 
our more leisured ancestors, and it is still 
loaded up with the rudimentary tags of 
their picturesqueness, which make it a 
hampering thing of loose ends. The tails 
of the frock coat, beloved of politicians, and 
in England the recognized uniform of the 
business man, are in exactly the same evo- 
lutional position as its wearer’s vermiform 
appendix, and just as useful to him. They 
flop when he walks and crumple when he 
sits down. The short jacket is not so bad, 
but it, too, is a thing of loose ends. 

_Again, there is the waste of time in get- 
ting into, in bracing or buttoning on three 
garments when one will serve their pur- 
. Why add to the misery of buttons 
by having more than need be? Buttons, 
if only for their habit of wearing through 
the thread which holds them on and retir- 
ing grimly into the Ewigkeit, are enemies 
of the human race. Yet we go on encour- 
aging them in their exasperating depravity 
by op oat them lavishly; the modern 
man should thin them out. Suspenders, 
too, are not a dream of joy. 

The foolishness of modern dress, with its 
redundancy of time-wasting garments, its 
multiplicity of buttons and its aggrava- 
tion of suspenders, had long given me to 
despair of the human intelligence, before 
it occurred to me to come to its rescue and 
find a working-dress for the modern worker. 

Then I saw that it was possible to strip 
our dress of its redundancy, banish sus- 
Penders, and baffle the button by the sim- 
ple device of combining coat and trousers 
into one garment. I had them combined, 
and now I save time and temper; buttons 
and suspenders harry me no more. After 
many years I am comfortable and serene. 

can look upon a button without a quail. 


At last I am at ease as I work; I am not 
disturbed by the sudden knowledge that 
my jacket has got the strangle-hold on 
me, or that my vest is laboring under the 
impression that I am air and to be com- 
ressed. Nothingrucksup; Iam merely 
in an outer loose-fitting skin, which, since 
we wear it so much for purely climatic 
reasons, is what our dress ought to be. 

It may not be more picturesque than 
a frock coat, but it certainly has a much 
better line of the figure. 

Iam not only more at ease in my work, 
but also in my play. There is no drag of 
suspenders to stiffen my swing at golf, no 
loose ends to get in the way bicycling 
or fishing. I keep this dress for work or 
play; for social observances I still use the 
se uniforms. I have been urged to 
call it the Struggle-for-life or the Hustler, 
but my deep-rooted modesty forbids me 
to call it anything but the Jepson. After 
all, Gladstone will go down to posterity 
as the inventor of thetraveling-bag whic 
bears his name. Why should I not take 
a like line to that destination? 

—Edgar Jepson. 


Arbuckle’s Cane 


N 1899, while in London for an Ameri- 
can newspaper, Karl Edwin Harri- 
man, the novelist, lived with Macklyn 
Arbuckle, who plays in George Ade’s 
County Chairman, but who then was 
laying in Why Smith Left Home, at the 
Btrand Theatre. Arbuckle left London in 
late August, and wired to Harriman from 
Liverpool to bring to him (Arbuckle) a 
certain walking-stick that he had forgotten. 
Harriman was going back to America about 
a fortnight later, and Arbuckle requested 
him to leave the stick at The Lambs Club 
in New York. 

Harriman took the stick to New York, 
where he met Judge Harriman, his father, 
and, stopping only an hour in the city, 
turned over the stick to the elder Harriman, 
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with an injunction to leave it at The Lambs | 


for Arbuckle. Now, the elder Harriman, 
who also had spent the summer in Europe, 


had a very dear, old friend in his home | 


town, Ann Arbor, and, as he was about to 
leave New York, he suddenly realized that 


he had not brought this old friend a gift. | 
His eye fellon the cane. Why not give him | 


that?—the son’s injunction having been 
am, quite, let us hope. Well and 
ood. 

The elder Harriman takes the cane to 
Ann Arbor and ee it to his dear, old 
friend, who delightedly accepts it. This all 
took place in the fall of 1899. 

Karl Harriman never knew but that his 
father had left the stick at The Lambs till 
the middle of the following winter, when, on 
a visit to his people, the dear, old friend of 
his father showed up with the cane, which 
the younger Harriman at once recognized, 
but said nothing—only smiled. A year ago 
last September the elder Harriman’s old 
friend died, and txe daughter, a week later, 
said to the Judge: 

“T want you to have something of 
father’s, and am going to ask you to accept 
his cane.” i 

The elder Harriman took the stick. He’ 
didn’t carry a stick, and in the five years 
had forgotten all about it; so when he 
visited his son the following Christmas 
he brought, among other gifts, the cane, 
and gave it to his son. 

It was last autumn that the Bill Board at 
Battle Creek, where Karl Harriman was 
then living, announced the appearance of 
Macklyn Arbuckle in The County Chair- 
man. On the day of the play, Harriman 
went down to the hotel, but before he 
reached there he saw Arbuckle on the other 
side of the street. 

Crossing over, he came up behind the 
actor, and, tapping him on the shoulder, 
said, holding out the stick: 

‘*Mac, here’s your cane.” 

Arbuckle nearly dropped dead. In seven 
years that stick, with no effort on the part 
of any one implicated, had made a circle 
of half a dozen people and four thousand 
miles, and had now ‘‘ jest nacherally’’ fallen 
into the hand of its original owner, who had 
himseif been given it by an old friend of his 
father’s in the little Scotch town where 
the elder Arbuckle was born. 











Guaranteed Clothes for Me! 





*VE sampled all the “ say so" and “ printers’ ink talk" 
I care for. 
I've heard all the stories of “* exclusive patterns" — 
and *‘ costly hand work." 

I've read the advertisements. 

And I've worn the clothes. 

I've made a caricature of myself in “ fancy priced duds” 
and I've bought cheap stuff that made me look like the 
low comedian in a 10-cent show. 

So now I say —** Guaranteed Clothes for me! " 

Besides—I can get in Guaranteed Clothes — Kaufman 
Garments, at $15.00 to $18.00 the suit—virtues and merits 
that can't be had in other clothes—no matter how much 
you pay. 

And I've found that “style'’—style that stays “sty/e" 
and makes a man look the “swell dresser " a/ways —is 
not a matter of “costly hand work" nor of * exclusive- 


Staying style depends on permanence of shape. 
And “permanence of shape" depends on “‘shrink- 
age.” 


Kaufman Garments’15. to*18. 


Cloth fibres are naturally elastic. They shri’. 

And wool has the “shrink tendency"’ more than any 
other cloth fibre. 

And, unless this “shrink tendency” is overcome —in 
the fibre—in the cloth—defore itt is made up into 
garments —why, of course, it is there to make trouble 


after the clothes are on your back. 
” 


The first time dampness hits your “ nobby coat, it 
gets busy with the “shrink tendency” of the cloth and 
you suffer from “* hump shoulder ''—** pocket sag "’ —“* lapel 
curl "'—“‘chest tightness "'—‘‘ armhole gouge "’—* trouser 


bag "'—and the other common clothes defects. 
Spinners don't shrink yarn, because they sell by the 
pound and shrinkage means lost weight. 


And weavers don't shrink cloth, because they sell by the 
yard and shrinkage means lost length 

Therefore, the shrink prodiem is “up to” the clothes 
makers. For they get their cloth “* unshrunk.” 

Clothes makers know this and do their best— some of 


them—to shrink the cloth before they make it into clothes 
for you to wear. 

They “sponge "'—and “ steam "’—and “ soak '’—their 
cloth. But none of these methods takes away ad/ the 
‘shrink tendency.’ 


How to take a// the “shrink tendency" out of cloth is 
known in just one place—the big Kaufman Tailoring 
Establishment in Chicago. 

Every bolt of cloth that iands at the Kaufman Estab 
lishment is put through a special process —the Kaufman 
* Pre-Shrinking’’ Process 

And this takes every dit of the “ shrink tendency" out 
of the fibre. 

This is why Kaufman Garments — guaranteed — $15.00 
to $18.00—hoki their shape aud show their style she 
season through. 

This is why wearers of Kaufman Garments a/ways look 


** well dressed ''— regardless of weather 

Kaufman Garments wear longer than others because 
“ Pre-Shrunk ” Fabrics do not wrinkle, chafe, and get thin 
in odd pla ¢s 

Kaufman Garments show as “nobby" fabrics as any, 
because the weavers, from whom all clothes makers 
buy, make up the same checks, stripes and plain effects 
each season in moderate priced goods as in the “ tall 


money stuff." 


And Kaufman Garments show as fine original styles and 
shapes as any, because the Kaufmans fol the same 


fashion plates each season that all other high grade clothes 
makers use 

Yet you get this big value in Kaufman Garments for 
only $15.00 to $18.00, because the Kaufmans are content 
with small profits 

What reason — then — in paying $35.00, or more, for shaze 
uncertainty when you get shape certainty for less money 
in Kaufman Garments? 

The mark to look for is— 





This Garment Made and Guaranteed by 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros. 
CHICAGO 


Al. dealer tn Kaufman Garment have on exhibition 

ed Kaufman Coats, shor t how they are 

f p, shaped and fitted. Ask 

“The Well Dressed , 7 in the new 

Kaufman Style Book; ask Yealers for tt, 
Or— write to Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago. 























TRADE MARK 










is a household necessity—compact, clean, 
simple and handy, it mends things to stay. 
Solderene requires no rosin, acids or soldering 
iron—just a little heat applied, and it does the 
work thoroughly, saving plumbers’ or repair 
hills. Worth its weight in gold—a veritable won- 
der-worker inits effectiveness. Try it—you'll see. 

If your dealer does not carry Solderene send us 
his name and 25c for 2 sticks, with full directions. 


Solderene Co. ,53 State St.,Dept.D, Boston, Mass. 

























$100,000 for one invention; 
: another $8,500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
potent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 

) CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 











Visiting Cards 100 50c; with i oe 
The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


INVITATIONS | 
WEDDING "E833" 
® No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
PAl EN | S lowed. Write for 

| PF 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


Stationery 





ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL and IRON) 



































efi AIS. combines the strength of a stone 
i v.99 wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
{ M. durable than wrought iron and erected 
HE 4 HY at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue 
ih aseadseetoast Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. 
* 253 Broadway, New York City. 








10 CALLING cater DIC 
Or for four orders at 25¢ each we will 


print yours complimentary in latest style 
Seni stamp for sample of 1 


. carcs. 
THE GOLDEN POLISH MFG, CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 











PIN SENT " 
G00D LUC POSTPAID 15¢c 
Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerakt Eyes.Co 
Suitable for all Hugh Connolly 
Jeweler, 7 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 








__An Education __ 
Without Cash | 


HE Saturpay Evenine 

Post offers a full course, 
all expenses paid, in any col- 
lege, conservatory or busi- 
ness school in the country in 
return for a little work done 
in leisure hours. You select 
the school — we pay the bills. 
If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washingtoa, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our$booksfor inventorsmailed onreceiptof 6cts. stamps 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


NURSERIES sell Direct, 
pay freight, give FULI va 
Founded 1825 Large NEW Fruit Book 


free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 























‘ 99 A sevent 
‘How To Buy Property” A :°°" 
for prospective Real Es: buyers, mailed for I$ cents:s i, 
sensible, and full of information. LAND SECURITY 
COMPANY, 1342 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


C—LIBRARY of 14 books—including Art of 


Advertising — this week for 6(six ) cents ; next 
week 7 cents. Price last week 5 cents 


The Stenographer (Estab. 1890), Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—Make Your Own Furniture— 


You can get real solid mahogany furniture, no 
veneer or stain imitation, or solid oak by the 
WHITTELSEY SYSTEM and save 75%. New York’s 
best known designers are only used in developing 
our styles, which are brand new, and in buying 
from us you get furniture that is elegant, solid 
and impressive and an ornament to any home, 
The ordinary furniture house does not carry 
such quality of goods as these, 


WHITTELSEY SYSTEM FURNITURE is made of solid 
wood ( finest solid A/rican or Cuban Mahogany 
or solid oak). It is manufactured and sold on 
20th century methods and is shipped to you in 
knock down form which saves half the freight. 
Every piece is carefully designed and set up be- 
fore leaving the factory and we guarantee (with 
the privilege of returning the goods at our ex- 
pense), that any man, woman or handy boy can 
put it together and finish it. Bear in mind that 
we ship not only every piece of wood, but also the 
sand-paper, glue, filler and finishes, at Jess cost 
than you could buy the rough lumber for. It 
is the WHITTELSEY SYSTEM methods that make 
it possible to sell you the highest grade and save 
you 75%. It is not cheap furniture that we 
send. This is also guaranteed. If the prices 
quoted below do not convince you 
of our ability to save this 75% write 
immediateiy for our catalogue 104. 


Straight Chair—No. 1318 


Height of back 38”. Seat 16”x 17”. Areal 
solid Cuban mahogany dining room chair, 
finely designed with character and grace that 
would properly furnish any dining room. This 
chair cannot be dual ated for less than $9.50, 

WHITTELSEY SYSTEM chair,solid mahog- 
any, No. 1318 —$2.90, Fabric leather cover50c. 


Morris Chair — No. 1114 


Height of back 40”, width 28”, seat 20” 





x21". A great big roomy, elegant, solid 

mahogany chair that shows real comfort 

a and good tasteata glance. It would be an 
| addition to any home and the first chair 


in the house for your guest. The ordinary 

price for such a chair would be $18. 
WHITTELSEY SYSTEM solid ma- 

hogany chair without cushions $5.75. 
Fabric leather cushion covers $1.75. 


Umbrella Stand—No. 1176 


Stands 26” high, of real solid mahogany. Large 
enough to take all the umbrellas and 
canes of an ordinary family and their 
guests. Well designed, easily put to- 
gether and an ornament to any well- 
furnished hallway. 

A similar stand can be bought at a 
first class furniture house for $6 to $7.00. 

WHITTELSEY SYSTEM solid ma- 
hogany Umbrella Stand $1.85. 


Clothes Tree — No. 1479 


This clothes tree stands 5 ft. high and is solid 
African mahogany throughout. It is a piece of 
furniture that can well be placed in any part of 
any home, and be an ornament. A similar piece 
of furniture if bought ready made would cost 
in the neighborhood of $7.00. Our price for this 
piece is $1.90, 

If you want oak write us. 





Send for Cat. 104, 


WHITTELSEY SYSTEM FURNITURE CO. 


Steinway, New York City, N.Y. =——_—_ 















Though resembling 
other rifles in appearance, the 
SAVAGE “JUNIOR” differs 

widely from any other on the market. 

It works smooth and easy; shoots accu- 
rately; is strong, and being modeled after 
the best military rifles, can be entrusted to 

-any boy with absolute safety, and it’s an 
excellent companion for your big game 
gun in camp. 

Here are some valuable and exclusive features of 
the SAVAGE “JUNIOR.”’ You can’t find them 
in any other rifle. It shoots short, long or long rifle 
cartridges; feeds itself, cocks and ejects automatic- 
ally; all the working parts are in the bolt action and 
by simple pressure on the trigger the breech bolt is 
removed, which allows cleaning from breech with- 
out taking gun apart. Has full sized stock of solid 
American Walnut —not stained maple. Barrel is 
browned, not blued, and is fitted with both open 
and peep sights. Eighteen inch barrel, 22 calibre, 
weight three pounds, shot gun butt stock, beauti- 
fully finished and sold under an honest guarantee 
at $4.00. The price is low, but the quality is high, 
because it’s a Savage Arm. Every father or boy who 
wants a small rifle should examine the SAVAGE 
*“JUNIOR.” It will sell itself. Handsome cata- 
logue of all Savage Rifles if you’ll ask for it. 

SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
74 SAVAGE AVENUE UTICA, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent te your home by express prepaid. 


, Beautiful and attract- 












Sizes and Prices ive patterns. Made 

in all colors. Easily 
$x6 ft. $3.50] kept clean and war- 
9x74 ft. 4.00] ranted to wear, 








9x9 ft. 4.50 ee in one piece. 

oth sides can e 

9x10), ft ps used. Sold direct at 

9x12 ft 5. one profit. Money 

9x15 ff 6.50) refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., G Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


Circulars, books, newspaper. 
f-3Print Your Press $5. Large size $18. 








Money saver, maker. All 
easy, printed rules. Write 





factory for catalog, presses, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A JUROR 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


defense—no justification. Stanton must 


ie. 

“You're right,” whispered Smith, lean- 
ing over to me. ‘This is rot. There’s 
nothing in it. We haven’t any choice.” 

As on continued, his voice rolled and 
thundered and his figures of speech grew 
more and more rhetorical. 

“Tear out the stars from the American 
flag,” he exclaimed, his tones echoing 
among the cornices. ‘‘Trample its crimson 
bars to earth, but never say that we asa 
nation have lost our chivalry!” 

It seemed to me a depressing anti-climax, 
but on the newspapers, at least, Farr was 
making an impression. The messenger 
boys could hardly feed the wires. fast 
enough. The District Attorney was in 
sharp contrast to his adversary. He dwelt 
upon the law, on the solemnity of our oaths, 
on the absurd and flimsy character of the 
evidence touching on Stanton’s mental con- 
dition at the time of the homicide. He at- 
tacked Farr with a merciless logic and 
withering sarcasm that made us ashamed 
to have even for an instant believed that 
the defense had been interposed in good 
faith. Under the searchlight of his anal- 
ysis, we were compelled to acknowledge 
the flimsy character of this inhuman pre- 
text, and see how, in reality, it afforded 
the most conclusive evidence of the real 
motive which had animated Stanton to 
take his enemy’s life. He annihilated the 
so-called expert testimony of the defense, 
and owed us plainly enough that our 
choice lay Pn between deliberately 
violating our oaths and convicting the 
defendant of the crime of which he stood 
accused. 

Stanton’s ordinarily yellow’ face had 
turned quite white during this arraign- 
ment, and Katherine had — her head 
and covered her face with her hands. Even 
Farr was obviously disturbed. The fierce 
storm had beaten down every one of his 
flowers of rhetoric to earth and left them 
prostrate and mud-stained. The air of the 
courtroom seemed to have turned cold. 
We looked toward the Judge. 

It was several minutes before his Honor 
spoke, and when at last he broke the 


| silence he seemed to be reading the burial 


of the dead. The hundreds who sat in the 
big room hardly breathed. Evidently the 


| Judge felt that ours was but a perfunctory 


a 
e impressed upon us the importance 
of the case and the far-reaching conse- 
uences of our verdict. The majesty of 
the law and the sovereignty of the people 
must be upheld. He ceased, and a pall 
descended upon us all. The panoply of 
war, the salvos of forensic artillery, the 
sharp crack of the ‘‘objection,” the fierce 
heat of the combat, the glamour of the con- 
flict had disappeared ; the burial party was 
at work, and the firing squad would follow 
—twelve men drawn by lot to do that 
which had to be done. I remember feeling 
faint and having difficulty in rising to my 
feet when the Judge said, ‘‘ You may retire, 
gentlemen,” and, as I passed out with the 
others, although I did not look, I knew that 
Stanton’s eyes and those of his wife were 
fixed upon my face and that my coat had 
brushed against his mother’s skirt. 

We were the sickest-looking dozen of 
men who ever stumbled into a jury-room. 
For at least ten minutes no one had the 
courage to speak, and we all walked nerv- 
ously about the room or sat biting our 
nails at the table. At last, because I was 
foreman, I said I thought we ought to be- 
gin our deliberations. 

No one answered me, but one by one 
they sank into their chairs, like a board 
meeting of undertakers. 

“I suppose,” I began faintly, ‘‘that— 
that we should discuss the evidence before 
—before —— 

‘Mr. Foreman,” interrupted one of the 
younger men an electrician, ‘‘I anticipate 
that there is little likelihood, after the ad- 
dress of the District Attorney and the 
Judge’s charge, of any disagreement on our 
part. Would it not be as well to put a few 
general questions as to the condition of the 
defendant’s mind, and then, if we are in ac- 
cord upon those, at once to submit the 
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glance at that row of hard, set faces was 
enough to see that Stanton’s fate was 
already determined. These men had sworn 
to do their duty—and would do it, even to 
sacrificing their own brothers. 

“Very well,” said I. ‘Are there any 
here who, after his Honor’s charge, regard 
the facts related by the defendant’s wife as 
constituting any legal justification for his 
act?” 

There was no reply. I believe each one 
of us was thinking of how she had looked 
that first day on the witness stand. 

“Then,” I continued, ‘‘is there any one 
who has a doubt, reasonable or otherwise, 
that the defendant was mentally respon- 
sible when he shot the deceased ?” 

Again there was silence. Outside, at a 
considerable distance, I could hear the 
buzzing of an electric surface car, coming 
nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly Smith whinnied and, throwing 
his head on his arms, began to cry in big, 
grunting sobs. Two or three of the jurors 
started to their feet, and my own voice 
stuck in my throat. We all saw just what 
it meant. It wasas if we had voted already. 
The ballot did not need to be taken. 

One of the jurors, a young fellow, went 
to the window, and the man next me 
clucked when he breathed. I wanted to 
stop Smith, simply because he was putting 
us all in a blue funk, but, when I tried to 
whisper to him, my lips trembled so that 
1 gave it up and just patted his arm. 

Every man jack of them looked as if he 
had seen a ghost. 

Then the oldest one, the twelfth, a sour- 
visaged, hook-nosed, white-bearded New 
Englander, in a matter-of-fact tone, said 
rapidly: 

‘*Let us ask Divine guidance for what we 
are about to do,” and, almost before we 
could assent, had dropped on his knees. 

“O God,” he prayed nasally, ‘‘whose 
help each of us did invoke at the beginning 
of this our service, give us courage to do 
that which we have sworn to perform. 
Strengthen the weak-hearted, guide and 
control our minds, and give us Thy help. 
Amen.” 

As he clipped out the words the sacrilege 
of it got hold of me, and I almost wanted 
to throttle him for a cold-blooded execu- 
tioner. Any one could see what he in- 
tended to do—what they all intended to do. 


In the silence which followed a fellow on | 


the street went by under the window whis- 
tling Give My Regards to Broadway. I 
saw Stanton’s pale face beside that of his 
wife as I had that first day in the court- 
room. 

Some one was saying to pass the box and 
have it over with. And I saw the white- 


headed old vulture pick it up and begin to | 
saw Stanton | 


move slowly round. Then 
again holding out his arms in a piteous ap- 
peal for life, and the face of his wife gazing 
at me in agonized entreaty. 

“T can’t,” I cried hoarsely to myself; 
“T can’t do it. I can’t be the one to send 
him to the chair!” Then the old man with 
the box came to where I stood, and I put 
in my hand. 

Up to that instant I had been in a fever 
of excitement, with my teeth almost chat- 
tering, but the touch of the marbles in the 
box brought me to my senses. Then and 
there I calmly resolved to do a dishonor- 
able, despicable thing —to violate my oath 
—to avail myself of the secrecy of the bal- 
lot to cause a disagreement and give Stan- 
ton another chance. Like a traitor I felt 
for a white marble and slip itin. Then 
I sickened at what I had done, but it was 
too late. The old fellow laid the box in 
front of me, and said: 

‘“The foreman will count the ballots.” 

Judas that I was, I hardly dared look at 
my fellow-jurymen as I stepped to the 
table. I had had no doubt of Stanton’s 

ilt any more than the rest of them, yet 

had betrayed the State and broken my 
oath—I, the foreman of the jury! Now 
there would have to be another trial—the 
whole horrible thing over again! 

I set my teeth, and threw open the cover. 
Then I rubbed my eyes. A wave of utter 
humiliation and disgust at myself and my 
fellows swept over me—a nauseating con- 
tempt for all 
of us. 

There were 
twelve white 
marbles in 
the box! 
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Paint made from Carter 
Strictly Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil never 
cracks or scales, but forms an 
elastic coat that contracts and ex- 
pands with the material it protects, 
Cracks in paint result from substi- 
tutes for Pure White Lead that form a 
brittle shell which cannot contract and 
expand with different temperatures, 


CARTER 
pure WhiteLead 


wears long and evenly. It leaves a perfect 
surface for repainting in future years, and 
saves the expensive cleaning made neces- 
sary by substitute paint mixtures. 

Carter White Lead covers most surface 
and gives most protection. Has wonder- 
ful color durability that holds any tint 
without fading. 

Everyone who owns a building needs 
our booklet “Pure Paint.” Tells howto 
avoid worthless paint mixtures and sub- 

stitutes. Shows six beautiful examples 

of perfect color schemes. 


Sent free. Address Dept. T, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Factories : Chicago— Omaha. 
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The Dial of the “Jones” 


is the Easiest to read of all Speedometers. 





The figures and the indicating hand are 
large, plain and black. 

The speed may be read at a greater dis- 
tance than from any other instrument —and 
Jrom any angle. Meters with moving dials 
and Complicated Markings can not be read 
unless one is directly in front of them. The 


Jones Speedometer 


is of use to every one in the Motor Car—it 
is not design- 
ed for the 
exclusive 
benefit of the 
Chauffeur. 
Write for New 
Speedometer 
Bulletin 
Jones 
Speedometer 
121 West 32d St. 
New York 
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Interest 4 


: THE strength of a financial 

institution should be 
gauged by its capital and sur 
plus, which in our case 
amount to Six and One-half 
Million Dollars. 

From asmall beginning in 1868the 
deposits of this institution have 
steadily grown until our assets now 
amount to over Forty-two Million 
Dollars. Send to-day for our booklet 
“M” describing our system of 
j : ling savings accounts of $1.00 

_ $10,000.00 by mail. Sent free @ 
Our Buildin: request. 
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AND TRUST CO CLEVELAND © | 
Assets Over Forty-Two Million Dollars 


SECURED OR FeE 
RETURNED. 
Send sketch for free report as to patentability. Tilustate 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with jos 
able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MIL Pt 
DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others- io 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample’ 
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THE THIRD HAND 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“Miss Shattuck!” Then a silence. ‘‘Jef- 
freys!” Then more loudly and with a ris- 
ing note of alarm, ‘‘ Miss ck!” 


Ix 
HE nurse started up in dismay and ran 
to the door. She motioned for me to 
say back as she opened it. The y 
ole was unlighted. So I followed her out, 
at a venture. : 

The woman was calling from the head of 
thestairs. I could just make out the black 
mass of her figure in the dim light from an 
open doorway to the left. 

“Who is in this house?” called the shrill 
voice above. 

“What is it?” asked the nurse tempor- 
jzingly, as she motioned me back into the 

gloom toward the vestibule. 
ORs is in this house?” demanded the 
woman at the head of the stairs, the note 
of authority high above that of alarm. 

“Jt’s the man from the Edison Company 
toi the wiring,” I whispered into the 
purses ear. I found myself clutching her 
tight by the arm. 

“It’s a wire inspector from the Edison 
Company,” answered the nurse. I could 
hear the street-noises in the silence that 
followed. I stepped softly back and closed 
the inner vestibule door, for a chance open- 
ing of the outer portal might at any mo- 
ment betray my presence there. Carefully 
as 1 closed that door, it broke the dead 
silence of the listening house. 

“Did he go?” asked the girl, hearing the 


sound. 

“Yes,” I whispered. “Say: ‘Yes.’” 

“He has just gone,” answered the nurse. 

“Then tell Jeffreys to lock up, please, 
and to see to the lights,” she called down, 
more easily. 

I backed away quickly as she spoke, 
backed into the remotest corner of the hall. 
For the woman at the stair-head had sud- 
denly lifted a hand and switched on the 
electrolier that rose from the high carved 
figure of a water nymph rising out of the 
banister beside her. 

I could see her then, as distinctly as 
ag she had been bathed in sunlight. 
Her hat was off, but she still wore her coat 
and the black lynx boa over her shoulders. 
I could see the Roman braid of deep chest- 
nut, the pale ivory of the still girlish face, 
the thin yet well-poised body, the birdlike 
side movements of the head, the childish 
willfulness of the half-pouting lips, very red, 
and drooping a little at the corners. 

“You must go—oh, please go! ” whis- 

red the nurse, through the darkness. But 

stood there without moving, watching the 
figure above. 

For the girl had slipped down to the 
floor on the landing, crooning like a child. 
She threw back one end of.the boa, and I 
noticed the quick, restless motion or two 
of her left hand. 

Then, for a moment or two, she studied 
the gloved fingers of her right hand, press- 
hae back and forth se and all the 
while singing quietly to herself. Yet, when 

he looked up, her eyes had the vague in- 
direction of stare that one sees in a sleep- 
walker. 

Then, with a 6 little laugh, she raised 
the gloved hand up before her staring eyes. 
It came away from her body without a sound; 
u swung free, like the limb of a broken doll. 


x 
N AUDIBLE gasp broke from my lips, 
a gasp of wonder and horror. 

The girl herself must have heard it, for 
she started to her feet with a scream. As 
she did so the arm fell from her fingers, 
tolled forward to the step-edge, balanced 
there a moment, and then came tumbling 
and falling down the bare wooden stairway, 
“<p by step, rolling out almost to my feet. 

it was a gloved thing of steel and wood, 
& jointed and buckled mechanism as insen- 
sate as the boards across which it lay. 

“See, see! There goes my Other Self!” 
cried the girl shrilly, crazily, as she watched 
that rolling and Kee» limb. There 
seemed something comic in its movement 
to her, something wild and ridiculous, for 

burst into a sudden peal of laughter. It 
was the laughter that leads to hysteria, to 
lirium, and in a moment she was sobbing 
and crying insanely, ‘‘My Other Self! My 
her Self!” and the nurse was almost 
ageing me toward the street door. 
You must go. You must leave this 
house,” she eommanded, with a low note of 


a of finality, that left me a little 
afraid of her. 

“But I can’t go now. You forget what 
I came far.” 

“*Can’t you see it’s useless—now? That 
it’s worse than cruel?” 

“Yes; but still I can’t go.” 

“T tell you, you must!” 

Ske drew away from me, in the gloom, 
and I heard the pregnant, metallic move- 
ment of a door-lock. 

‘* Leave this house! ” she almost sereamed. 


I felt no twinge of pity before the tragedy | 
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of her tortured voice, for I followed a call- | 
ing on which Sentiment always rode ill. | 
But I drew back involuntarily before her | 


sudden, fierce onslaught. And before I had 
quite realized it she had thrust me far 
enough through the open door to slam and 
lock and bolt it in my face. 

I contemplated it, a little angrily, a little 
threateningly. Then, I think, I laughed 
out loud, almost glad of the cool night air 
that blew on my face, beaded with sweat. 
I had met with defeat, but I could still re- 
turn to the field. 


XI 


T WAS precisely twenty minutes past 


two, in the dead of night, that I returned. | 


Just what reaction of feeling took me 
back I no longer tarried to understand. 
Yet I knew it was not so much the quest 


of what was rightfully my own as the sting | 


of frustration under which I had last crept 
— from that quiet and unbetraying 
mask of graystone behind which such un- 


expected things had been said and done. | 


More than ever, at this new shift of things 
I wanted to see the end of the game for the 
game’s sake. 

My avenue of approach was a discreetly 
indirect one, and carefully watching my 
chance I tried the basement doors of three 
different apartment-houses on Riverside 
Drive. The lock of the third one was 
suited to my keys, so I let myself in, and 
crept along the entire length of the as- 
phalted corridor, past dumb-waiter and 
elevator shafts, a furnace and engine room, 
ash-barrels and whitewashed walls, to the 
rear of the building, where a door barred 
my way out. 
however, brought me freedom. I found 
myself in a little court crossed and re- 
crossed by pulley-lines and backed by a 
high board fence. 

I scrambled over this fence as noiselessly 
as possible. My one fear at this juncture 
was dogs. The house I wanted was still 
two courts to the south, so I had still two 
more high board fences, one of them sur- 





The mere sliding of a bolt, | 


mounted by an espalier of barb-wire. This | 


wire I cut with my pocket pliers. Then I 
slipped on my face-mask, made from the 
cok of an old glove: I did not care to be 
recognized in the house before me. 

Nor was it an inviting place, I found, 
after I had dropped quietly into the court 
and spent a minute or two in studious in- 
spection of its vine-covered back wall. 

very window on the first and second floors 
was heavily barred. The door itself was 
impregnable. And from the number of 
wires I saw leading out into space, faintly 
visible in the clear starlight, I realized that 
the place was equipped with a complete 
nervous-system of signal-circuits, that the 
slightest contact with any one of them 
would be my irreparable undoing. 

Groping about the court I found two 
empty dog-kennels. These, put on end 
against the wall, made it possible for me to 
get a footing in the loops of the wistaria 
branches, the lower main-stalks being care- 
fully boxed and spiked. I worked upward 
and outward toward the southern corner of 
the house, where the vines ran into a frame- 
work studded with insulators. 

My first task was to cut and ‘‘kill” every 
wire that was not a light or power circuit. 
I applied my pliers to everything within 
reach, but even then I was uncertain if a 
Holmes or a Metropolitan Protective line 
did not still run from the front of the house. 
I worked my way carefully upward, how- 
ever, along the swaying vines, sometimes 
slipping and breaking through —sometimes, 
as the growth became more tenuous, find- 
ing it next to impossible to get a footing. 


Xil 
‘a city was very quiet. Only now and 
then the whistle of a river-boat tore a 
hole in the silence. I was hot and breathing 


hard by the time I reached the third-story 
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If you’ve ever played behind the bat 


you know how hard it is to hold a low swift ball from the pitcher’s box. A 
good MITT will help a lot, and if it is a REACH you will never muff a ball. 
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Catchers’ Mitts 


are used by all star back-stops in both American and National Leagues, as 





well as the prominent catchers in Minor League and College Teams. 
arrangement of padding and extra deep hollow holds the ball fast. 
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The Reach Guarantee 
The Reach Trade-mark on all Sporting Goods is a guarantee of quality —it means 
satisfaction, a new article or your money back (except on Balls and Bats under $1.00). 
The REACH OFFICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUE BALL is the Official Ball of the 


American League. Adopted for 10 years. 
Leagues as standard. $1.25 each. 
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The REACH OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE for 1907 


The official guide of the American League. Schedules, 
scores, records, averages of players and other matters of Base 
Ball interest. Also history and photos of 1906 World's Series. 
10 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 
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Mechanical Drawing 


The large increase in mechanical inventions, together with the 
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enormous growth throughout the world of all kinds of machinery, | 
creates a demand for draughtsmen greater than the supply. We 
can make you competent at home to fill a lucrative position 
Each student is guided through his course by individual assist- 


ance from able instructors. Blue print drawings used in instruct- 

ing students. Write for free catalogue. 

MASSACHUSETTS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ROCKING-CHAIR TIPS 


OF SOFT RUBBER , 








prevent base-boards anc furniture being $ rs f your dealer 
loesn't sell them s: s. 15 cents pair, 
two pairs 25 cents, 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 


We Make Rubber Tifs for CAatrs, Cruica 
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Chemists’ Certificate of Abso- 
lute Purity on Every Package. 
Most people “ stick” to Ralston 
Health Food — fastes so good. 
Not fluff—but food--hearts of 

wheat —a// the natural golden 

color, sweet nut-like flavor and 

wholesome deliciousness. 

» Always good — Sterilized. 

\ Good Grocers — lic — 

‘ package makes 50 
plates. 


Whole Wheat Flour 


makes go/den bread —rich, nut-like 
flavor. Builds up weak constitutions. 
‘That’s because the Ralston Purina 
Process takes out all the indigestible, 
useless part of the whole wheat berry 
—¢ut keeps inall of the lavor-making, 
strength and health-giving proteids 
and phosphates which make wheat 
the most delicious and nutritious food. 
Uf your grocer won't supply you with 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour, write 
us and we will quote you a price 
direct and see that you are promptly 
supplied, at no extra expense and 
no inconvenience to you. Address 
mills nearest you. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 


St. Louis, Portland, Tilsonburg, 
Mo. Ore, Ont. 








CHECKER BOAR 
SACKS AND 
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A mother wrote to John Wanamaker asking 
him to give her a motto which, if followed, 
would bring her boy success, and he wrote 
these three words: “Be on time.’”’ Men 
like Wanamaker depend upon the 


ywOWARD 


WATCH 


to keep them “on time ”—they have no pa 
tience with a watch that is “about” right — 
it must be absolutely right. 

HOWARD Watches are sold complete, case and 
movement, at fixed prices by all dealers — $35 to $150, 
depending upon the quality of the case, the number of 
jewels, and the adjustments. 

Lilbert Hubbard gives his impressions of the 
HOWARD Watch in a booklet, *“* Watch Wisdom.” 
Anyone asking for it may have a copy FREL. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
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largest pure bred poultry business in 
world. You can succeed if you follow 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feed 









uf fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders and all suppl 
y We'llstart youright. Book free for 10 cents posta 
THE J. W. MILLE 


CO., Box 12, Freeport, 


™ There is big money in poultry if you 


.“* POULTRY PROFITS 


at start right. Our new 128 page boo! 
“POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 
tells how we built from 4 small start, the 


the 
our 


ing 


and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions ofall 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 


ies. 
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window. It was, in fact, two windows, 
side by side, with only a graystone column 
between them. Set in the glass pane of 
one was a brass ventilator, spinning slowly 
with its suction of air. I tried this window 
and then the next. Both were securely 
locked. I worked my way higher, and at 
last got a footing on the broad sill. The 
blinds were drawn; there was no sign of life 
within. Then I quietly and methodically 
os to follow what would be ’Frisco 
lim’s plan of campaign in such cases. 

I first glued my spare piece of glove-back 
to the upper pane, just above the sash fast- 
ening, leaving it there to harden while I 
worked. Then I took out my glass-cutter 
(it was merely a diamond chip sunk in a 
piece of steel) and slowly drew a half moon 
on the pane, just above the sash cross-bar. 

Then I crouched there, waiting and lis- 

tening, for my next move could not be 
made without its fitting accompaniment. 
That accompaniment came with the sound 
of a prolonged ferry-whistle from the Hud- 
son. As it boomed out through the night 
I struck the half-moon a sharp blow with 
the steel of my glass-cutter. The crack, 
following the line of least resistance, fell 
directly along the diamond scratch. 
I pes gently outward on the bit of 
glued glove-back. As I did so the segment 
of glass came with it. Then I listened 
again before reaching in a carefully explor- 
ing hand. As I had expected, the burglar- 
alarm wires were there. So I reached in 
again, this time with my pliers, and the 
muffled snip-snip of the parting metal told 
me that one more danger had been over- 
come. I unlocked the sash, muffling the 
catch with my hand to deaden any possible 
sound. Then I slowly, cautiously, raised 
the window, inch by inch. A moment later 
I stood inside the room. 

I waited there by the window without 
a movement. During that wait both eye 
and ear and nostril were terribly alive and 
alert. I could even hear the quick, regular 
pump of my own heart. 

I always hated operating above the first 
story. The house, too, was still a network 
of unknown wires; the jar of a door or the 
touch of a button might spell catastrophe. 
And all women, and especially all ievellite, 
were notoriously unsettled and uncertain 
sleepers. 

There was neither light nor sound in the 
room where I stood. But something warned 
me that the room was a bedroom and that 
it was occupied. I knew this instinctively, 
in the same way that a wild animal can 
sniff life far down the wind. 

It caused me to drop low, on my hands 
and knees, as I moved forward. But still 
I heard no sound beyond the occasional 
gentle creaking of my own knee-cap. M 
outstretched fingers came in contact wit 
heavy, cool metal, highly polished. I felt 
it cautiously, inch by inch. It was the 
burnished brass rods of a bed. I was at the 
foot of it, for I could feel a coverlet be- 


tween the heavy rods. 
I ROSE to my feet slowly, until I stood 
upright. As I did so I was struck lightly 
on the coat-sleeve by something—by a 
mysterious something that sent a tingle of 
terror up and down my backbone. I threw 
up a hand instinctively, for I knew that 
moving Thing, whatever it was, had not 
been touched or liberated by me. Again I 
felt it; and this time I caught at it with 
my frenzied fingers, clutching it with 
strained attention. 

Then a second tingle of apprehension 
went through me. For the thing that had 
swung out toward me was the wooden drop 
button of an electric light, swaying on its 
— cords from the ceiling above the 
ved. 

What stung me into sudden alertness 
was the fact that some hand other than 
mine had started its movement. Some- 
body on the bed before me had held and 
released it. Somebody facing me had 
thought to turn on the light, but through 
fear, or cunning, or weakness had not done 
so! There was danger, imminent danger, 
there before me, confronting me. 

I ——— my right hand with the quick- 
ness of thought, and drew my short- 
barreled yegger’s revolver. The bed might 
be already empty. There was no sound, 
no movement. Perhaps I was already 
trapped. 

n calmer second thoughts I knew no 
one could have slipped from that bed with- 
out my knowing or hearing it. Whatever 
was awaiting me or threatening me was 
still there on the bed. 
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I brought my right arm down and for- 
ward, leaning low over the brass foot-rail, 
as far forward as I could reach. Once sure 
my revolver covered the head of the bed, I 
cocked the trigger. The snap of the spring 
sounded like an explosion. Then the 
thumb of my upraised left hand, which 
still clung to the little wooden bulb on the 
wire-end, pushed upward on the compress- 
ible button. 

The movement flooded the room with 
light —blinding white light, that left sense 
dazed for a second of uncertainty. Then 
the scene that lay before my eyes suddenly 
flashed back and registered in the camera 
of consciousness. It left there a picture as 
minute and vivid and indelible as a pho- 
tographic impression. 


XIV 
N THE wide, white bed before me, within 
three feet of me, half-sat, half-huddled 
the woman of the third arm. Her eyes 
were wide and staring. The skin of her 
face and neck looked blue-white, and I 
could see the blue veins at her throat and 
temples. Her lips were parted and color- 
less, and her lower jaw had fallen away a 
little, so that as her bosom suddenly began 
to pump up and down I could distinct] 
hear the short, quick breath wheeze throug 
her parted teeth. 

Never before, in all my days, had I be- 
held such terror, such inarticulate and mo- 
tionless and impotent terror, as she wheezed 
and panted there, staring past the barrel 
of my menacing revolver to my own black- 
— face above her at the foot of the 


d. 

The blue-white of her eyeballs never 
varied, never moved. But aslow, convuls- 
ive tremor shook her huddled body. She 
seemed to draw and shiver up into a 
mummy-like mockery of herself. She 
seemed to crumple and warp together by 
the contraction of all the chords in her 
fragile body. As she did so, I caught sight 
of a pigskin wallet clutched crazily in her 
fingers. It was my own—the wallet that 
held my stolen money. 

I bent forward and tore it from her un- 
resisting clutch with one sweep of my left 
arm. As I did this, one tortured, involun- 
tary scream of abject terror burst on m 
ears. With a galvanic movement, as ‘ouek 
as the snap of a released watch-spring, the 
woman’s over-tensioned frame rebounded 
and fell backward over the edge of the bed. 

Some shadow of that terror leaped to my 
own heart. I sprang for the window. Even 
before I had it open I heard the sound of 
voices and running footsteps. So I swung 
out, clinging to the vines, on one side of the 
sill, not daring to move. 

As I clung there, flat against the wall, I 
could hear the cries of alarm in the bed- 
room, the sounds on the floor as the girl 
was lifted back to the bed, the hurried calls 
and orders, the distant tinkle of a tele- 
phone bell. Then I heard the voice of the 
nurse, coaxing, soothing, reassuring, and 
above it suddenly the second great cry of 
the girl. 

It was like the cry of a sleeper awakened: 

“‘Oh, my head—my head!” It was the 
voice of reason, of sanity, of release. ‘‘It’s 
—it’s different! It’s all come back! My 
arm’s alive again!” 

I half-slid, half-scrambled down the 
vines, though as I did so I could hear the 

uiet but happy sobbing of the woman on 
the bed. The explosion had reunited the gases! 


The Great Shaw 


| HIS undistinguished youth Bernard 
Shaw met a young woman at a dinner 
party who professed to be able to read 
character from writing. Mr. Shaw scoffed 
and scouted her. It so happened that the 
host had just got a typewriter, and, as the 
discussion grew somewhat animated, Mr. 
Shaw remarked that here, at least, was one 
kind of writing which would reveal nothing. 
The young woman stood by her guns, and 
declared that she could read from type as 
well as from script, and challenged Mr. 
Shaw to the test. 

Picking out the letters one by one, he 
wrote his first name. Then he saw that he 
had used only capitals, and, shifting to the 
lower-case, he wrote his last name. When 
he had finished he held out to her the re- 
sult: ‘“BERNARD shaw.” 

“Plain as day,’’ the young woman said. 
“Tt is your idea that, though there are a 
good many Shaws in the world, they are 
an undistinguished lot. You alone are 
Bernard, and your name is great.” 
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Refinish Your Furniture 
Do It Yoursel 


Interesting, simple and 
, fascinating. Our Prac. 
tical free book makes 
it a simple matter to 
finish or refinish new 
and old furniture 
woodwork and floor, 
pin Weathered, Mis, 
sion, Flemish, Fores 
2 Green, Mahogany 
other latest effects at little cost with Johnson’ 
Prepared Wax. Apply our wax with cloth to 
any finished wood and rub to a polish with dry 
cloth. A beautiful wax finish will be imme 
diately produced. 

Our book explains 
howto changethe color 
and finish of furniture 
toharmonize with your 
woodworkandfurnish- 
ings. We save you 
money by telling how 
old, discarded, poorly finished ¥ furniture 
can be made serviceable and ¥ Stylish, 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax —1o and 25¢ pack. 
ages and large size cans. Sold by all dealers 
in paint. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes (all shades) half-pint 
cans 30 cents, pint cans 50 cents. 
upon receipt of price if your dealer will not 
supply you. Write for 48-page color book= 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood. 
work and Furniture.’”? Sent free — mention 
edition S 32. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis, 
“*The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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Ten feet across — not a toy — but the rea . 
No child too big to enjoy and want one — three-year-old can rua 
it— four roomy seats. 

Healthful Outdoor Sport — like rowing — for boys and girls, de 
veloping lungs, straightening backs, strengthening limbs. Keeps 









children at home and off dusty streets and sidewalks. Endorsed 
by physicians and parents. 
Full toned organ with every outfit, begins playing when Meny 





Go Round starts. Plays any tune. 





Heaith Merry Go Round Co.,¢%- Quincy, Il. 


















Get Our Big 50 Page Color Plate 
Money Saving Carpet and 
Rug Book. It’s Free 


Buy your Carpets, Rugs and Curtains by mail 
at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID EVERY- 
WHERE, on easy conditions stated in catalog. 
Money refunded if we fail to please you. Here 
are a few “ Telfer ” bargains : 
9 by 12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; Lace Curtains 
57c. a pr. up; Linoleums sq. yd. 49c. ; Heavy all wool 
Carpets yd. 63c.; Genuine Wilton Velvet Carpets 
$layd.; 9 by 12 Ingrain Art Squares $3.98 up. 
Don't buy a yard of carpet,a rug or a pair of 
curtains until you see what we have to offer. 


Telfer Carpet Co., 834 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Baseball Uniform 


oem 


Complete 


Stockings and Cap. 
Delivered Prepaid to 
Any Part of the U.S. 

Made in any style desired; 8 colors 
from which to make selection. _Let- 
tering on shirts Free. Leather belt; 
stockings in any color combina- 
tion. Card of sample flannels and 
directions and blanks for Home 
Measurement, free on request. 

This price made only on 
orders for 9 suits or more, 


KEIM 


1225 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established @ years. 


t Sample 
card con- 
taining!3 

any ad- 

dress upon receipt of six cents in postage. 

Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 
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The Thomas Auto-Bi 
A Time Saver —A Money Maker 
Hundreds of 
Rural Free Delivery 


Doctors 

Telephone Men 

Collectors 

Contractors 
throughout the United States are covering a large 
territory quickly, at smatl expense and accom- 
plishing three times the work, by riding 


The Horse of Steel that Never Tires 


The Thomas Auto-Bi 


1 roads—good, wet, muddy or sandy—look alike 
ja Auto- Bi ” Our Famous Patent Chain Belt 
Drive is the reason. 

Our patent grip control—and low center of 

vity of machine make it easier to handle than 
the bicycle. For exhilarating pleasure The Auto- Bi 
js unexcelled; It’s Next to Flying. 

Write for booklet and terms. Price $175.00. 
Reliable agent wanted in every town. 


THOMAS AUTO-BI CO., 1400 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


[Athletic Outfitters 


Baseball Uniforms and Club Outfits a Specialty 
The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 
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DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States. 


Send for 1907 
Blue Trade Mark Catalog 
Now dy. 














WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
Established 1826. 
Mention Sat. Eve. Post 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Peerless Motors 


Are as Near Perfect ““ 


as Good Design, Good Ma- 
terials, Good Workmanship 
and exact ‘Know How” 
make possible. 


Peerless Motors are Good Motors. 


NO SHAFTING 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Factory and General Offices: Warren, Ohio, U.S.A. 


C. 0. Hall, 130 W. 25th St., New York. 

& Allen Elect. Co., 257-259 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
RW. . 38 Lafayette Ave., Detroit. 
An. Founders Co,, 121 No. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Pobes Supply Co., 1406 First Ave., Seattle. 
Anderson & Nachman, 310 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Elect. Mach. & Spec. Co., 204-208 Franklin Ave., St. Louis. 
Ben F. Barbour Pibg. & Elec. Co., 2119 3rd St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Pacific States Type Foundry, 508 Clay St., San Francisco. 
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Niagara System — Best 


Patterns—Set up frames—Partly _fin- 
ished and Complete Boats. Send 
for catalogue and complete information. 


NIAGARA MOTOR BOAT CO. 





1 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 








At your dealer's 
or direct at 
Lowest 
actory 
Friceg 


Keep Your Children 
Well and Happy 


All the medicine in the world won't 
_ do it— what they need is a health 
~p, building, fun making 


“IRISH MAIL” 


The car that makes and keeps 
the boys and girls bright eyed 


for speed. Safe, simple, rub- 
ber tired, easy running. Look 
for the name “ Irish Mail"* 


Patented 
Write to-day for 
on the seat. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Safe and Profitable 


Investment for You 


7% Preferred Stock 
Regal Shoe Company 


BEATRIX AND 
BENEDICT 


(Continued from Page 10) 


concocted, with much revision, on his 
homeward way, she said scornfully: 

‘“What ‘wud he be sendin’ the durthy 
stuff to me fur? ’Tis an ugly ould color, 
——.. 

But Norton noticed that by dinner-time 
the heather was sitting in her treasured 
old blue teapot. 

The independent little woman repaid the 
ift next day. She said to Norton that, if 
e thought his wanderings would take him 

to St. Kevin’s Kitchen about five, she’d 
send his tea there. Norton thanked her 
with an innocent face. 

Just at the hour, while O’Byrne was re- 
lating the adventures of Cormac O’Byrne, 
a shock-headed gossoon arrived with a 
large tea-basket. Norton received it with 
a word of surprise. 

‘*Well, it’s convenient,” he added, as he 
opened it; ‘‘and here’s two of everything.” 

O’Byrne’s mouth worked, but he sat 
indifferently on the tomb of King O’Toole, 
and said nothing. 

“You might as well eat, I suppose,” 
suggested Norton. 
journey home.” 

‘*Better a wren in the hand than a crane 
promised, belike,’’ said O’Byrne, his eyes 
resolutely turned from the basket. 

Mrs. O’Toole was a_ good provider. 
O’Byrne’s eyes took on a happy expression 
as he ate the crisp toasted scones melting 
in butter, and drank the perfect tea. He 
spoke no word till the last atom had gone. 

‘*Hivin send I can walk home,” he said 
contentedly. 

‘‘A great cook,’”’ agreed Norton. 

‘‘These scones is afther her own ray- 
ceipt,’’ said O’Byrne reminiscently. ‘‘Sky- 
lark and lamb she called thim, afther the 
story of St. Kevin. You’ve heard about 
why there are no skylarks in Glendalough?” 

“ee Oo ” 


‘Well, the saint had slathers uv work- 
men buildin’ these churches, fur him, and 
in thim days ’twas the custom fur the 
workday to begin whin the lark rose and 
end whin the lambs laid down. Well, you 
know the haythenish hour the lark rises? 
So thim poor men were fair wore thin wid 
worrk, and they struck in a polite way. 
They wint to the saint houldin’ out their 

oor thin hands. Says he: ‘Niver shall a 
ark agin be seen in Glendalough, and the 
lambs shall lie down befure sunset.’ So 
Kathleen O’Toole called her scones skylark 
and lamb, fur she said she was called on 
to make thim befure sunrise and afther 
sunset, they was that pop’lar.”’ 

‘“‘You certainly should thank her for 
this grand feed,’’ said Norton. 

O’Byrne stiffened. 

‘*T’ll send me thanks be you,”’ he said. 

Yet the next day he spoke to her for the 
first time in nearly forty years. He and 
Norton were walking along St. Kevin’s 
road in the direction of the post-office, 
when Mrs. O’Toole appeared, carrying the 
materials for Norton’s supper. 

‘Speak to her,” said Norton hastily. 
‘‘Think of her years of regret and loneli- 
ness.”’ 

The two neared each other, O’Byrne 
stiffening in his walk, Mrs. O’Toole tossing 
her head high and looking far into space. 


| Then O’Byrne took off his cap in an un- 
| accustomed way, 
| eracked voice: 


and remarked in a 


“Mrs. O’Toole, ma’am, permit me to 


| thank you fur yer gracious tay uv yester- 


day. 
rs. O’Toole responded with a stiff 


| curtesy. 


‘Twas no handsomer nor your heather, 


| Mr. O’Byrne, sorr.”” 


And so Norton had engineered them 
across the Rubicon. But each was reticent 
with him for a day or two. Then they 
began to nod to each other when they met. 
Sometimes O’Byrne walked home with 
Norton, and leaned for a moment on the 
front gate for a word with Mrs. O’Toole, but 
he never entered the house, nor could 
Norton persuade her to go in the direction 
of St Kevin’s Kitchen, nor even so far as 
the graves of the O’Tooles. Here their 
progress seemed to halt, and there came a 


| day when Norton feared retrogression. It 
| was on a Saturday afternoon, and he and 


and rosy cheeked. “‘Geared”’ | 


O’Byrne, who had been given a holiday, 
were proceeding to Rathdrum to see the 


; catalog. | local cattle show. On the road ahead of 
Hill-Standard Mfg. o,, 547 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Indiana. | them they saw the tiny, upright figure of | 
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The REGAL Shoe Company (authorized capital 
$2,500,000 Preferred and $2,500,000 Common Stock) 
offers for public subscription 15,000 shares of its 7% 
Preferred Stock at the par value of $100 per share— 
dividends payable quarterly the first day of January, 
April, July and October of each year, calculating 
from date subscription is received by us. 


For the 
Large or Small 
Investor 


Investigate 
Through Your 
Banker 


A Demonstrated 
Profit-Earning 
Investment 


Increased 
Business and 
Profits Assured 


No «‘Promotion”’ 
Stock 


Nothing 
Speculative 


Surplus 
$350,000 

Before Dividend 
on Common 
Stock is Paid 


Send for 
Complete 
Prospectus 
Today 


Regal 7% Preferred is offered to you —the private investor 
seeking a safe and profitable investment— whether you want 
one share at $100 or 100 shares for $10,000. It is a good invest- 
ment for the large investor, and equally good and just as avail- 
able for the workingman and smaller investor. 


Send for the Prospectus giving complete information—then, 
if still in doubt, ask the advice of your banker or broker, for 
here is an investment that will bear the fullest investigation. 


The business of the Regal Shoe Company has shown an 
average annual increase of 49 1-2% since the date of organiza- 
tion fourteen years ago. The average annual net profit for the 
past eleven years has been considerably in excess of the 
$175,000 necessary to pay 7% on the total issue of Preferred 
Stock. Recent years have shown the largest profit. 


Gross sales first year (1893)..................$ 14,807.64 
Gross sales last year (1906) - 55177,403.48 
Net profit Great year (2899) .........cescsceecG 812.59 
Net profit last year (1906) ....... ........... 278,906.08 


Note the net profit for the year 1906 ($278,906.08). Only 
$175,000.00 is required to pay the 7% dividend on the entire 
issue — $2,500,000 Preferred Stock. 


But the public demand for Regal Shoes has far outstripped 
the capacity of our factories, in spite of frequently increased 
facilities. By increasing the Company’s working capital, en- 
larging its manufacturing facilities, operating new stores and 
agencies (for which we today have 7,369 signed applications) to 
meet the demand now existing for its goods, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the net earnings will be doubled. 


Every dollar received from the sale of this stock will be 
turned into the treasury of the Corporation and used for the 
immediate enlargement of its factory capacity and for taking 
care of business already assured. The issue of this stock in- 
volves no change in management of the Company—the present 
owners are not selling out. The Regal Shoe Company is 
simply offering the public—-who have made its success pos- 
sible — an opportunity to share in the profits of its business. 


This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. All 
the assets are in plain sight—to be seen, felt and counted. 
The existence of these tangible assets makes money invested 
in Regal 7% Preferred absolutely safe. 


Extract from the minutes of the Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing, on February 20, 1907: 


“Resolved, that before the payment of any dividends upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, there shall be—in addition to 
all reserves required by the provisions of the Certificate of 
Organization to be made—a surplus amounting to at least 
$350,000.00, and no dividend upon the Common Stock of the 
Company shall be paid except from surplus and net profits in 
excess of such reserve and such $350,000.00 surplus.” 


This surplus fund is an amount equal to two entire years’ 
dividends at 7% on the total issue of Preferred Stock, and the 
Company’s statement of February 1, 1907, shows that $283,074.07 
of this fund is already accumulated. 


Sixty-five leading banks in the largest cities are acting as depos- 
itories for receiving subscriptions and delivering Stock. If you are 
interested in making a safe investment of $100 or $1000 or more that will 
earn a steady 7%, get the complete Prospectus containing full informa- 
tion about Regal 7% Preferred and facts about the business of the Regal 
Shoe Company in any Regal Shoe store—or write for a copy today to 
the Executive Office. Address all inquiries, 


E. J. BLISS, Treasurer, Regal Shoe Co. 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Factories, East Whitman, Mass. 




















Children’s Outfitting 


We furnish every article of children’s attire in 
the newest fashions, correct fit, dependable 
materials, from a stock unequalled in diversity, 
originality and completeness. 

Our new, illustrated catalogue of children’s 
outfitting makes shopping by mail entirely sat- 
isfactory—our reliability makes it safe—the 
easy directions for home measurements make it 
convenient. 

OUR CATALOGUE 
will be sent for 4 cts. to cover postage. 


Address Dept. 13 
60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 
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aTHE STANDARD 















that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring 
prevents tearing the cloth. 


slip through. See that all 
cards have our name on. 


Send 4 cents in st. 





for I 


P P 


worth double the money. 


(> \ Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
- Box 28, Bloomfield, N. J. 















Start a Candy Store 


Or Factory. 7 
woman in every town, with good references and small 


We teach you the business. Man or 
capital, can have BXCLUSIVE right. Lifetime 
OPPORTUNITY for clerks, workingmen, mechan- 
ics, students or merchants to establish a permanent, 
clean, top-notch business. NO EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED. Address, Candy Crabb Confection 
Co., 5 Factory Dept., Battle Creek, Mich. 
















3 Quality in Incubators is the whole thing — 
| Profitinstead of loss. Satisfaction instead 


-| of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 

} and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 

with their many Patented Improvements 

4] 260-page Look “How To Make Money 


d Vith Poultry and Incubators” FREE. 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Vakland, Cal., and London, England. 


-— TEXTILE MANUFACTURING — 


This advertisement sounds an opportunity for you. If you 
are ambitious and want to succeed we can show you how to 
earn more money in pleasant, interesting work. There is a 
demand for the skilled worker —the man with initiative. Let 
us prove at Our expense that we can increase your earn- 
ing power. Merely clip this advertisement, mail it to us and 
receive FREE our 200 page hand-book dlescribing our Textile 
Manufacturing Course and 60 others including all branches of 
NGINEERING 
Grasp the opportunity now. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Mention SAT. EVE. POST, March 30 —— 


Less than 
Half price 


For all standard makes of 
Not repaired but Factory rebuilt, 

















Typewriters. 
guaranteed same as new. Every machine warranted 


for one year, Write us for prices before you buy, 
Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 46 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ** WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any address. 
Patents secured ur fee returned. 


Geo. 8. Vashon & Co.,902 F St., Washington, D. C. 





The only pin that fastens | 
from either side and can’t | 





O’Toole, in a high, unnatural voice. 





Mrs. O’Toole. They soon joined her. Then 
suddenly up a side road came a small 
woman in a bright blue cloak. 

“Tis Kathleen O’Farrell; I’d know that 
cloak annywhere,”’ said O’Byrne. 

“T’ll be lavin’ you here,” said _ 
“oe ’ve 
changed me mind about Rathdrum.” 

She left them, walking down the road up 
which Kathleen O’Farrell was coming. 

“TI wonder if she’s ill?” said Norton. 

‘‘Niver sick a day in her life,” said 
O’Byrne. ‘‘She doesn’t want our comp’ny; 
that’s all.” 

Norton poohpoohed the idea, but on his 
return home he began to fear that there 
might be something in it, for at supper- 
time Mrs. O’Toole treated him with marked 
coldness. When she was bidding him good- 
night she said: ‘‘I left you a bit suddent 
to-day, but I’ve never been able to bear the 
sight of Kathleen O’Farrell’s blue cloak. 
I wore ut the worst bad day uv me life.” 

She was rather grave for a day or two, 
though friendly to Norton. But he was 
amazed to see the hostility she displayed 
to O’Byrne the first time she chanced to 
pass him. She went by with an angry stare, 
and later, when Norton wanted an ex- 
planation, all she would say was: 

‘‘There are some things a woman can’t 
furgive; niver.” 

“Tt was jist afther we saw Kathleen 
O’Farrell,” reflected O’Byrne one day, 
‘‘that she begun her tanthrums. I wonder 
was she jealous of Kathleen O’Farrell? If 
she’d heard what I done to her she’d have 
had no call.” 

‘‘What did you do?” asked Norton in- 
differently. 

‘Well,’ said O’Byrne with a sheepish 
smile, ‘‘d’ye see, I met Kathleen O'Farrell 
that great patthern day I tould you uv 
whin me onl Mick done up the O’Tooles. I 
was walkin’ along jist befure it got dark in 
the direction uv the O’Toole cottage wid 
me kind offer to pay damages, whin out 
sthips Kathleen O’Farrell from the hedge. 


| She was all kivered up in her cloak, and 


| cast hersilf in me arrms wid a cry. 








what does the bould huzzy do—I tould you 
she was afther me—what does she do but 
Bedad, 
I was drunk, and I wasn’t wishful fur this 
Kathleen, and I thought uv the blissid 
example uv St. Kevin, and so I grabbed a 
handful uv nettles out the hedge and 
slapped thim in the face uv her. I was 
dhrunk or I’d have jist give her a kindly 
shove in the direction uv home. But I 
bet she niver tould.”’ 

Norton was half laughing, half indignant. 

“Upon my word, O’Byrne, you don’t 
begin to be good enough for Mrs. O’Toole.” 

“Who said I wanted her?” asked 
O’Byrne truculently. 

Norton mentioned O’Byrne’s story to 
Mrs. O’Toole. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and he was rowing her to St. Kevin’s Bed. 
They had had a serious argument before 
he would consent, for the eS little 
woman intended to climb into it. Well she 
knew that any woman brave enough to 
climb unaided up the rock would never 
suffer from a pain in her back, to say 
nothing of her great toe and little toe. 
Mrs. O’Toole had been visited with a black 
backache all week, and she intended to 
cure it. As they rowed across the black, 
beautiful waters of the Upper Lake they 
noticed a floating boat. 

‘*Tt’s jist come loose from the landing,” 
said Mrs. O’Toole. ‘‘Nobody’s drowned 
out uv it. Nobody cud drown here, fur 
whin he pushed in Kathleen the saint said 
no one ilse shud drown in Glendalough 
waters. ’Tis an ugly blue the boat’s 
painted.” 

The color reminded Norton of Kathleen 
O’Farrell’s cloak, and he told her the story 
of O’Byrne and the nettles. At the close 
of his recital he looked up and saw that 
Mrs. O'Toole’s face was white. 

“Oh, are you ill?” he cried. ‘‘Sha’n’t I 
row back? Is it a pain?” 

“Yis, ’tis a pain,’”’ she said with a wry 
smile; ‘‘but ’twill cure prisently.” 

She was chattering rapidly by the time 
they reached the cliff in which lay St. 
Kevin’s Bed. Adjoining it was a slanting 
hollow. With some difficulty, but a sure 
foot, Mrs. O’Toole climbed the perilous 
height and stood in the hollow. 

‘Sure, all right,” she said. ‘‘Do yourun 
up to Reefert church. I must make the 
prayers be me lone.” 

‘*T’llcome back for you soon,”’ heshouted, 
stepping back into the boat. 

XK ter he had gone, Mrs. O’Toole walked 
down the slanting rock and ee around 
the angle into St. Kevin’s Bed. She trod 
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We Couldnt “Corner” Corn 
So We Cornered’ the 


FLAVOR 





Just as soon as the remarkable and almost instantaneous success of Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes became known, the imitators got busy. Every conceivable method was tried 
in an endeavor to copy this delicious food. The imitators did fairly well in imitating the 
name. They also used corn. But the great obstacle, and the thing that interests you 
most, could not be overcome—that was the flavor. 

This flavor is the result of years of testing by the food experts of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. It cannot be reproduced in a few weeks by those who follow in the foot- 
steps of a great success. It’s the flavor that gained the favor for Sanitas Toasted Corn 
Flakes. Don't be misled by a name or any of the many grotesque counterfeits. Get the 
genuine. Ask for SANITAS and look for the signature of 


UK. Netley 


on the package. A\ll grocers 10c. 15c. west of Rockies. 
Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





One-way colonists’ second- 
class tickets are on sale daily until 
April 30th, Chicago to California, 
Oregon and Washington at the 
above rate, with correspondingly 
low rates from all points, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Only 
$7.00 for double berth. S.A. Hutchison, 
Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 

These tickets are good on fast through 
trains to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland without change. 

All meals in dining cars —a la carte 
service. Extensive choice of routes. 

Send for free descriptive booklets with 
information about rates and train serv- 
ice, hotel accommodations, and facts 
about climate, soil and opportunities 
Jor work. Address 

Advertising Department L 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Chicago 
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S, UNLESS THEY ARE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


BY THEIR PHENOMENAL 
TH, LONG-LIVED DURABILITY 


TIRE: 


WHICH, 


STAR RRECT CONSTRUCTION ATTAIN 


AND MUTE TIRE ECONOMY. AS FAST AS 
‘| "Ey ARE STRONG. 
wRITE FOR OUR TIRE BOOKLET. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615 N. Broad St. 
ATLANTA, GA. — 102 N. Prior St. 
W BOSTON — 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO--717 Main St. 
DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND—2134-6 East 9th St. 
LONDON — 26 City Road 
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"950 Dresses 
Any Man 


WITH A 
H Spring and ‘ 

Stylish *Simter* Suit 
GI VEN with every suit a 

SFRING RAIN- 
COAT, or Extra Pair of 
TROUSERS, or Handsome 
FANCY VEST, or YOUR LIFE 
INSURED Against Accident 
with Weekly Benefit by The 
General Accident Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of Philadelphia. Cash 
Assets $250,000.00. 

Made from new patterns, in 
the latest styles, durably trim- 
med and finished, equal to many 
tailor’s suits at double the price. 
Either a Spring and Summer 
rain proof Overcoat—a pair of 
extra Trousers like suit or fancy 
pattern —a handsome fancy Vest 
or your life insured for $1,000 for 
loss of life, and a weekly benefit if injured, 
in a reliable accident assurance company, 
given with every suit. 

There is no chance taken dealing with 
us—we have areputation that backs 
our guarantee of a perfect fit and satis- 
faction. If you don't like the goods — 
don't take them. 

‘ust send us your name and address 
and we willsend you FREE samples of our spring and Summercioth, 
measurement blank, tap e line and a copy of insurance policy. 
Bend Foremost Tailors. 


no money, but write today to America’s 


MARKS & LEECO.., Inc., Tailors to the Consumer 
202-204 Market Street, Dept. 109, CHICAGO, ILL. 









ONY, 


Our “National Leader” Top Buggy at $49.50, 
guaranteed 2 years, isa great bargain. Has all 
latest features. We want to send you our large 
catalog describing this buggy, and 150 other 
styles. Don’t buy ’till you see it. No middle- 
men between youandus. Yousave one-half. 
Write for Free Money-Saving Catalog. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Sta. 25, Cincinnati, O. 


WITH ORDER 


SALESMEN WANTED —————, 


For a proposition that will sell at sight to all 
kinds of merchants, such as Clothiers, Boots 
and Shoes, Groceries, Dry Goods, Butchers, 
Furniture, in fact, all retail merchants. No 
samples to carry. Large Commission. The 
right proposition for a side line, where a live 
salesman has an hour to spend, and wants to 
earn at least $5.00 extra each day. Address 


Manufacturer, 
urer, 813 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL 




















MAKE YOUR OWN 


Cement Blocks 


BRICK, FENCE POSTS, DRAIN TILE, Etc. 
We furnish the machine and instructions. 
BI Save money on your buildings. 

: in making blocks for the 
G MONEY trade. Write for booklet. 
The REED MFG. CO., Box 107, Springfield, Ohio 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


ins PHILADELPHIA, 

ues unequalled policies protecting against 
oe of income due to any accident or disease, 
: small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
wars. Agents Wanted. 
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on something soft. Shutting her eyes, she 
sat down hastily, clutching at the rock for 
safety. She then discovered that she was 
sitting on the feet of Kevin O’Byrne, who 
was staring at her open-mouthed. Then 
O’Byrne had one of the few inspirations 
that had ever visited him. 

“T know ag didn’t know I was here, 
Kathleen,” he said. ‘‘I often come to 
shmoke me Sundah poipe, and the boat 
got away from me.” 

“Oh, Kevin! Oh, Kevin!” she said; 
‘that was me that day that had on Kath- 
leen O’Farrell’s cloak, and I was comin’ to 
ask you to 

‘‘And I was goin’ to offer to 

‘‘Pay thim money,” they said together. 

‘‘And whin you hit me I wint back and 
sthirred thim up more than iver agin you.” 

Mrs. O’Toole was sobbing. 

“T was blind drunk,” groaned O’Byrne. 

‘“‘Ah, and the sons and daughters I 
moight have had growin’ up about me!” 
moaned the little oid woman. 

‘‘They’d all have been married be this 
toime,”’ said O’Byrne, ‘‘and there’s some 
good JF eos befure us yit.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” shouted Norton’s 
‘‘Who’s that with Mrs. 





” 





voice below. 
O’Toole?”’ 
They leaned out and looked down on him. 
‘‘Go and capchure me boat, and thin do 
you go home in ut alone, loike a good man,” 
said O’Byrne. ‘‘Me and Mrs. O’Toole is 
fixin’ the day, glory be!” 


The Senator's Secretary 
(Concluded from Page 17) 
are opposed to this segregation of timber 
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land, because they uncomfortably know | 


that if their friends are caught cutting 
Government timber the Government has 


a rude and uncouth way of sending the | 


cutters to jail. 


To end these varied outrages on a free | 


and independent people they labored hard 


over the Agricultural Appropriation bill | 


and put therein a provision that gave Con- 
gress the sole right of establishing forest 
reservations. Congress was to be supreme. 
This solved the difficulty, for it was reason- 
ably certain that Congress would do noth- 


ing the men who know about timber lands | 


did not want done. 
and chuckled. It was great, simply great! 
For when that bill was signed there would 
be an end to this foolish policy of President 
Roosevelt’s. 

The law went to the President. Now, 
Colonel Roosevelt is a reasonably handy 
man. He can grasp a situation as quickly 
as any man and quicker than most. He 
looked the bill over. He saw the provision 
giving Congress sole power in forest reser- 
vation matters. Then he signed the bill, 
did he? Oh, yes, he signed the bill, but not 
so immediately that his action might be 
called precipitate. 

Before he signed it he issued a procla- 
mation putting seventeen million acres of 
timber land in various parts of the West 
into forest reservations—seventeen million 
acres of the best land with trees on it, the 
land the timber sharks have been hunger- 
ing for. He had the authority to do this 
under the old law, and he invoked that old 
law before he abrogated it by signing the 
new law. Then he smiled sweetly and 
signed the new law, first making sure his 
proclamation was effective. 

“Tf Congress desires to do anything 
about this,’ he said, ‘‘Congress can go 
ahead and do it, but prithee, Congress, do 
not think I do not know where to get off on 
a proposition of this character,” or words 
to that general effect. What the patriots 
who had timber designs said when they 
heard about those seventeen million acres 
of fine trees he had saved for the Govern- 
ment would make the dome of the Capitol 
blush, and while the patriots were saying 
it there came echoing down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, from the direction of the White 
House, three distinct ‘‘Ha, ha’s!” 

General Grosvenor’s swan-songing con- 
tinued to the last moment. He was crying 
into his whiskers ten minutes before Con- 
gress adjourned this time, because the 
members of the House gave him a testi- 
monial of its esteem and regard in the shape 
of a chest of silver, containing every un- 
necessary silver table utensil known to the 
craft of the silversmiths. Next day he 
called on the President. ‘‘I do not want 
a job, Mr. President,”’ he said. 

“‘T am de-light-ed to see you,” said the 
President. ‘‘I trust you will have a happy 
journey homeward.” 


They fixed up a law | 








30 Volumes SENT FREE 


LIKE THESE 


For Examination 





Ws: are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens —in 30 volumes —to you 
for examination, at our expense, and allow you a discount of nearly one- 
half from the regular price. And if you mail your order promptly, you will be in 
time to secure a PORTFOLIO OF RARE DICKENS PRINTS, ready for framing, 
absolutely free with the set. : 

_To own a good set of Dickens is to have an endless source of pleasure and 
delight. He is the great novelist of every-day life. Merry Mr. Pickwick, unhappy 
little Oliver Twist, the rascally schoolmaster Squeers, and incomparable David 
Copperfield are known to every English-speaking land. The names of Dickens’ 
characters call to mind joyous hours spent over glorious stories — whole-souled 
and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 


AN IDEAL DE LUXE DICKENS 


This edition is unique, attractive, and well made in every way. 
It is the most satisfactory edition of Dickens’ Works ever pro 
duced. It contains everything that Dickens wrote — including 
4 the many great novels, short stories and sketches, essays, unfin 
priceless to a lover of Dickens. ished work, and travels in America. 

It contains eighty-one superb The set contains 150 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS — all re- 
reproductions of famous illus- roductions on exquisite Japan paper of drawings made under 
trations of Dickens’ works, to- Dickens? own supervision by Cruikshank, Seymour, Browne, 
gether with portraits of Dickens, Maclise, etc. The books are printed from clear, large type on 
and places made famous by him, fine paper. The volumes are 5% x 8'% inches in size and are 
Each picture, measuring 11!3 x74 bound in handsome green art cloth, with paper labels and gilt tops. 


— is exquisitely executed on 
french Japan vellum. Framed PO 
these 9 oe nel are very hand- LOW TEM RARY PRICE 
We make you here an offer which will not be repeated. The 

books are now on the press and will be ready for delivery in 
are part of a limited edition, four weeks. For advertising purposes we will distribute 300 
Their price is $8.00 a set. sets —if ordered before publication — at exactly half price, with 
one dollar added for handling. After these three hundred sets 
are sold the price will be $56.00 a set. 





PORTFOLIO FREE 


This really beautiful gallery of 
Dickens’ characters is almost 


some. They are contained ina 
rich dark green case. ‘hese sets 

















$1.00 After Examination 


and $2.00 a month for fourteen months se- 
cures a set if you reply at once. And you will 
have the Dickens Portfolio, alone worth $8.00, 
absolutely free. The coupon will bring you a 
set express prepaid for examination—to be 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
You pay nothing until you have examined the 


Mail this Corner S. B. P. 3-30 
J. A. HILL & CO., 44-60 E. 23d St., New York: 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Dickens’ 
Works in 30 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory 
1 will return them at your expense. Otherwise l agree to 
keep them and will pay you $1.00 after examination and 
$2.00 a month thereafter for 14 months. You are to give 
FREE the Dickens portfolio. If 1 return the books I 
will also return the portfolio. 


books. Don’t put this off for a day or a week Name 
or you may be too late. City 
e 
Ste 
J. A. Hill & Company, New York Jo iscsi ssciseiisivwsi tance 








a month" to $3.00 a month for 14 months 














Fireside Hospitality 


When the chill North winds drive us 
to our fireside, it is then that we seek our 
friends and strengthen the ties of good 
fellowship. 

Bright converse, merry laughter, 












dainty collations with 


NABISCO 


tidbit to linger on 
upon 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


the 
the 


as the alluring 
palate, deepen the impress 
memory of charming hospitality. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























Wi W. New buildings amounting to $12,760,450 erected in 1906. The bank 
innipeg ants Manufacturers clearings for the past year amounted to §504,585,914 

jobbers, investors, and homeseekers, to take advantage of the Let Us Send You Full Information 
opportunity that the wonderful growth and development of 
Western Canada makes possible. The population of Winnipeg in facturing and commercial metropolis of Western Canada, and the 
1906 was 101,057, an increase of 60,000 over the population in 1898 opportunities now open. 

CHARLES F. ROLAND, Industrial Commissioner, Dept. ‘‘ A,” Winnipeg Development & Industrial Bureau, WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


giving statistics on the rapid growth of Winnipeg as the manu- 
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The Coming 


Parliament of Man 


(Concluded from Page 7) 
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stireté, dressed them in plain clothes, and 
instructed them how to act. As a result, 
instead of there being any tumult, every- 
thing passed off in perfect order. The 
horses were removed quietly, the traces 
were handed over to a practiced team of 
devotees, and the Archbishop, instead of 
being martyred, was transported to his new 
home in perfect safety. It was not till the 
following day that the Catholics discovered 
that the devout enthusiasts who drew the 
carriage through the streets were the agents 
of the Government, against whom the pa- 
rade was arranged as a demonstration.’ 

The story may be true, or it —_ only ke 
well invented. But it is everywhere cur- | 
rent in Paris, and its ready acceptance and 
the laughter which it excites show as well 
as anything else how far Parisians are from 
taking tragically the religious war. 

An Irish priest, long resident in France, 
who is bitterly hostile to the Republic, 
nevertheless declares that the church has 
brought all her tribulations upon herself. 
She had become the church of the wealthy. 
She had heaped up riches for herself, and 
had built magnificent edifices for her own 
glory. But she had neglected the poor and 
the needy. She was in no living touch with 
the social aspirations of the working-classes, 
and now, when the hour of judgment and 
of doom has come, there is none to rally 
to the defense of the altar. This is prob- 
ably an exaggeration, but there is enough 
truth in it to make it sting. 

As to the utter ignorance of the Bible of 
the ordinary Frenchman, I had a curious 
illustration in my own experience. At the 
general election of 1900 I oe a polit- 
ical pamphlet entitled The Candidates of | 
Cain, dedicated to all candidates who a 
eae of the Boer War. A French pub- 
isher asked to be allowed to bring it out in 
a French translation in Paris. ‘‘ But,’ he 
said, ‘‘ you must give us another title. No- 
body in France knows who Cain is.”” On 
repeating this to some literary friends in 
Paris, they declared the publisher was right. 


On, and 
On, and On! 


The New York Legislature’s investigation of in- 

surance ended months ago. Many reforms and 
economies have since been adopted by the new man- 
agement of the Mutual Life, and are now a part of its 
constitution. The election for trustees is over, and the 
Company itself is going right on, and going on right. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


with malice toward none, with security for all, invites 

the investigation of its resources and of its policies by 

all those who wish to secure for those dependent upon 
them absolute protection at the lowest cost. The 
Mutual Life is to-day better than ever. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 





The ELGIN 
for All 


The name ELGIN embraces 
many grades of watch movements 
—all of superior time-keeping 
qualities. 

The grades differ in price accord- 
ing to the cost of construction — 
each grade being the best watch 
value for the money. 

The man who wants an accurate 
watch, at a popular price, should 
buy the G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN — 

‘“*The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.’’ 
17 jewels; adjusted to temperature; 
micrometric regulator. 

This ELGIN Watch can be had 
in the desirable models and sizes 
suitable for men and boys. 

ELGIN Watches of equal grade 
for ladies, at moderate prices. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, ll. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, | 
N.Y. 























D UC K BOOK | ‘Are none of the Biblical characters known 


Send for our handsome Free 
Book, ‘‘ Duck Profits.’’ Read 
how big duck farms 

make annual net 

profits of 


Breed ducks. 

Beat hens 

Markets 

eager for 

good ones 

all over 

the U. S. 

Look in- 

to this im- 

portant 

branch of 

poultry. Get 

our Free Book. 

We sell breeding 

stock and all supplies. 
Address Dept. 19, 

American Pekin Duck Co. 
145 Pear! Street - 

Boston, Mass. - 


” cubator? 

_ Try it on 

Women are 
successful, 





“ . 
i urge upon all Catholics 
. the use of the ; 
Manual of 
Prayers, 
the prayer- 
book au- 
thorized by 
the last 
Plenary 
Council of 
Baltimore.” 


(Signed) Za (Ga yy; 


No money in advance required for the 


Manual of Prayers 


“TI hereby give my fullest endorsement 
to the ‘ Manual of Prayers.""" JOHN M. 
FARLEY, Archbishop of New York. 
The only complete compilation of the 
Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church in 
America. Contains not only forms of 
morning and evening prayers” and 
appointed psalms and hymns, but the 
Devotions, Instructions, Blessings, 
Benedictions, Sacraments and all the 
various rites and services of the Cath- »* 
olic Church. ” 
OF'On request we send you the .¢%..-” 
book, prepaid. After five days’ AS J 
examination, you send us the & jf 
. ~ 4 a 8 
price $2; or return book at our SSS 
expense. Your name, in ,®?. ‘ ee 
wold on cover, 25c. extra. OS 
792 pages 2°, those who remit $2 3 ee 
Pages with order, we send, > > 
free, a large color portrait we $X + 
of Cardinal Gibbons. Ad- ,.,9% ym , s 
= . Dp . > ae 
dress Dept. P. & SF eo" 
JOHN MURPHY CO. wets 
Baltimore, Md. ont? © 7 . 
Headquarters of oo Pd Fie x 
Theological * % ra Pa > 
Books & aa ae i “ $ 
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| little, they say, for the faith of our dear 
| friends across the sea in the sincerity of our 


| would be worked by electricity, no diffi- 


| smart set quite as pathetic as one that actu- 
ally happened to herself. A young man of a 


| dinner, said: ‘I’m terribly frightened to 


| leg!” 


to this generation of Frenchmen?” I asked. 

‘‘Not one,” was the reply. ‘*Nobody 
reads the Bible in France.’ 

‘‘Stay,’”’ said another friend. ‘‘I think 
we have most of us heard of Joseph, but 
that is only because of that little affair with 
Potiphar’s wife.”’ 

To the really earnest, believing souls the 
present crisis is inexpressibly sad. But in 
the land of St. Louis and of Jeanne d’Arc 
there seem to be few such. There is more 
outward and visible sign of feeling on both 
sides in Italy than in France. 

There seem to be more people interested 
in the proposal to construct a tunnel under 
the English Channel than in the attempt 
to sever the ancient ties which have united 
France to Rome for so many centuries. 
There is a disposition on the part of the 
French to regard the opposition of some of 
the English to the making of the tunnel as 
a slight upon the entente cordiale. It says 


friendship, when they recoil with horror 
from a proposal to make the tunnel. There 
is no doubt that it could be made. The ex- 
act length of the tunnel under the sea 
would be twenty-four miles. There would 
be three miles of tunnel at each end of the 
land approach. It is estimated that it 
would take ten years to build; that it 
would cost £16,000,000, and that, as it 


culty would be met in securing its ventila- 
tion. It is proposed that two companies 








should be formed, one English, the other | 
French, each to construct one-half of the | 
tunnel. | 


|  Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of | 


six articles on the great Peace Movement. 


A BluestocKing 


RS.WHARTON, the novelist, he snever 
described any blunder of the so-called 


particularly old family, who sat next her at 
meet you, Mrs. Wharton,’ and when asked 


the origin of his terrors, explained: ‘‘I’ve 
always heard you’re such a frightful black- 

















the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 
Against foreign and 
American cars of twice its 
horse power the Haynes 
made a record for speed, 
regularity and reliability 
that was remarkable. 

Thesamequalitieschar- 
acterize every ‘ Haynes 
model. 





The Haynes Standard 50 
H. P. Touring Car for 1907, 
Model “T,” the 


highest powered 
shaft driven car $3 500 
built. Price.. 9 


Our other type is Model S, 30 H. P. 
Price $2500. 























NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway 





HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America 


CHICAGO, 1420 Michigan Avé. 


Members A.L. A. M. 


HAYN 


inion and bevelled sprocket direct drive, 


4AYNES 
Why the Haynes is First 


The Haynes factory was the first automobile factory to be built in America (1893). 
The Haynes was the first to adopt low tension make-and-break ignition (1895). 
The Haynes was the first to use nickel steel and aluminum alloy in a car. 
The Haynes was the first to adopt side entrance bodies and large wheels. 
The Haynes is first to adopt the roller P 

making possible the combination of shaft drive and high power. ; 
The progressiveness of the Haynes made possible a stock car such as was seen in 
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as a notable example of advance 


all road conditions, up hill or down. 


with no gears in mesh, 


show you by giving youa demonstration. 


Model M — 10 h. p. F 
Model K— 10 h. p. Runabout ; L 


‘our passenger car; $ 


Persistent demand by motorists everywhere, especially among Cadillac 
enthusiasts, for a thoroughly high-grade, medium-powered, four-cylinder 
automobile, at a price somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has led 
to the production of our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this racy new type has been universally accepted 
automobile engineering. The motor, 
conservatively rated at 20 horse power, is finished in its vital parts to gauges 
that insure mechanical accuracy to the thousandth of an inch, It is equipped 
with our automatic ring type governor, which when set by the lever at the 
steering wheel for a certain speed will practically maintain that speed under 
A new type of muffler is used, giving 
a silent exhaust, at the same time almost entirely eliminating back pressure. 

Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with gears of a new 


design that facilitates meshing without crashing and pinding. Direct drive on high speed 
Wheel base, 100 inches; stylish body desi 

At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the care and thought 
that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. Like the other Cadillac Models, it 
is the car for the critical motorist who wants to know why before he buys. 


Model G— 20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000. 
Model H — 30.h. p. Pour-Cylinder Touring Car ; $2,500. 


All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


gn. 


Let your dealer 


(Described in Catalog G 0) 
(Described in Catalog H 0) 
(Described in Catalog MO) 
(Described in Catalog MO) 

























GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 


WEAR THE IMPROVED 
THE RECOGNIZED numa 
“3a The name is 
Stamped on 
every loop— 7 
The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST 00., Makers 
Boston, Mass,, U.S. A, 
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SEND A POSTAL TODAY 


for our new 1907 Catalog of high grade 
jolumbus Vehicles and Harness and learn all 
about our plan of selling direct 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


- If you wanta really good, reliable vehicle or harness 
t a fair, honest price, write for the book today. A 
Postal card will bring it. 


anne COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
$ 8. High St. Columbus, Ohio 



































Wash-Day Troubles 
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Anything familiar about this picture? 

Pleasant sight — isn’t it 

Cook going on “short notice '’—housemaid re- 
fusing to stay “‘ another minute,” or, perhaps it’s 
“the wash-lady,”’ getting out in a hurry and leav- 
ing part of the clothes in the tub and the rest on 
the floor. 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants because 
of the troubles of wash-day? 

Do you have to put your washing out, or have 
a washwoman in, because your girl will not do 
such work? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other reason 
than that you are not strong enough to do your 
own washings? 

Do you depend on laundries? 

If so, glance at the picture on the right, where 
the turning of a water faucet is the hardest work 
connected with the week’s washing. 

The ‘‘1900 Self-Working Washer’’ does all 
the drudgery. 

Water pressure, or an ordinary electric light cur- 
rent (alternating or direct), will work this washer 
and do a big week’s washing at a cost of 2 to4 
cents for the work. 

All that is necessary to start the work is to turn 
a water faucet or an electric light key. Then you 
do nothing more. 
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Make Your 


OLD 


Disc 


Cost of 


If your dealer hasn't any in 





Ended 
by a 


FREE 


And, as soon as a tubful of clothes is washed, a 
twist of your fingers switches power to the wringer 
to wring the clothes out. 

You don’t have to tend this washer. 

It doesn’t need anything but mere watching. 

It works itself. 

No rubbing — no drudgery — no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or stop the 
washer, or switch the power to the wringer. 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec- 
tricity and the “ Self-Working Washer.” 

And the “ Self-Working Washer”’ saves its cost 
over, and over, and over again in washwomen’'s 
wages, lowered laundry bills and lessened wear 
and tear on all your washables. 

The “ Self-Working Washer” is as great an in- 
novation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 
motion— making mechanical power do the work 
human or animal force had to do before. 

For the “‘ 1900 Self-Working Washer ’’ will wash 
the finest linens, lawns and laces and get them 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a thread. 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams nor fray 
edges; pull off buttons nor break them. 

And the “‘ 1900 Self-Working Washer”’ will wash 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets, rugs, and get 
them as clean as clean can be. 


DISC TALKING 


will mail you prepaid one box of RECORDITE containing 
enough to renew 250 disc records. 


RECORDITE CO., Dept. H, 1905 Park Ave., New York 


“ Self= Working” 


9 Send no Money. 
_ Use It a Month 


We Pay the Freight 









PRESERVES 
POLISHES 


MACHINE 


Less Than 
’Y% Cent Each. 


For Sale by all 


Talking 
Machine 
Dealers 


Everywhere 


For $1.00 Per Box. 


stock send us $1.00 and we 


















Circulars on application. 
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To prove this, use a ‘‘ 1900Self- Working Washer’ 
one full month FREE. 


We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 

You can use it for four weeks’ washings, and 
then, if you don’t find it all we claim—if you don’t 
see how it will save its own cost—save wear and 
tear on all your house linen and washable clothes 
—save time and trouble and servant worries — 
just return the washer at my expense and the 
matter will be closed. 


The trial costs you not a penny. 


We make this offer because we know the “ 1900 
Self-Working Washer” will do all we say—and 
save all we say. And, if you keep the washer, you 
can, if you wish, pay for it out eae it saves for 
you. Pay us by the week cr by the month (suit 
yourself) until the washer is paid for. Write for 
our catalog today. Your request will bring you our 
illustrated washer book by return mail. Let a “* 1900 
Self-Working Washer’’ solve your Wash-Day 
Troubles—keep your servants contented —save 
your laundry bills—and save your clothes. Ad- 
dress, 1900 Washer Company, 3044 Henry St., Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. Or if you live in Canada, write my 
Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 















DEAFNESS 


«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 


phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 


sounds and whispers 

plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


. There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 








THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 


31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 








10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a_cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 








PAY A CENT if you are not satistied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
: r a pair of 
2 ne at 
‘ latest art 
r of bi- 
cle, ‘ teara 
of pr ar velous ne , 
is all it will st you 
ONE CEN to write a_ postal and 


everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail You_will get 
much valuable information. Do not 
wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up - 
Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usu : 


ual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R-55 CHICAGO 





WHEN YOU BUILD 
Concrete 






PETTYJOHN 


the standard, simple, cheap, thoroughly practical. Sand, w 
Portland cement, only materials required Buil yt t 
comfortable, durable. Wort areful investigation 

THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY. 666 N. Sixth Street, 
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1° YOU realize how delicate a thing the 
human face is? Do you realize that it 1s 
full of pores—little mouths that greedily drink 
in whatever comes in contact with them? If you 
do, you must realize the importance of a pure 
neutral Shaving Soap and the danger of any 
other. The pure—creamlike soothing lather 
of Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps is proven by the 


exper! f oo 
perience of genera- " rw 
If = 





tions of shavers. 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face ” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes 
sold everywhere. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap 
(trial size) enough for 50 shaves. 


Address 
The J. B. Williams Company 


Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Ask your druggist for Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Talcum Powder and Toilet Waters 






